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ABSTRACT 

This study analyzes the effects of client sex, 
counselor sex, and client behavior on the responses of counselors 
diiring the initial stages of the counseling interview. Four client 
behavior situations are used: independent behavior; dependent 
behavior; high high achieving behavior; and low achieving behavior. 
Numerous significant differences were found between the responses of 
clients which were a function of the sex of the client, the sex of 
the counselor and the behavior of the client. It was found that when 
clients exhibited behavior which was sex-appropriate by traditional 
sex-role norms, male counselors tended to evaluate clients by the 
client •s success in coping with the environment and female counselors 
tended to evaluate clients by the clients* feelings about themselves. 
When clients* behaviors were not sex- appropriate, male and female 
counselors reversed their orientations to the clients. Many 
significant differences between male and female counselors were found 
when comparing their responses to the dependent niale client and to 
the high achieving female client* * Findings suggest that male 
counselors are more supporting than female counselors of dependence 
and high achievement in clients and that female counselors reveal 
their values and act upon them more directly than do male counselors. 
(Author) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
Introduction 

The effects of the sexual identity of individuals have been studied 
in numerous situations. Much, for example, is now known about how the sex 
of a child and the sex of a parent influence the interactions of each with 
the other. Studies of sex differences and sexual development provide much 
needed information about the process of psychological development, and 
other studies explaining society's role in developing and maintaining 
sex- role identity contribute toward an understanding of how and why people 
function as they do. One situation, however, in which little is known 
about how the sex of the participants affects their interactions is the 
counseling interview. The influence of the sex of the client and the sex 
of the counselor on the dynamics of the counseling interview is essentially 
unexplored in the counseling literature. This study is designed to provide 
some informatipn about how counselors differentially perceive and respond 
to clients as a function of the sex of the counselor, the sex of the client 
and the client behavior presented. 

Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of this study is to identify and explore the differences 
in the responses and perceptions of male and female counselors to male and 
female clients who are described as displaying behaviors and expressing 
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attitudes associated with high and low levels of independence and achieve- 
ment. It will attempt to assess whether counselors perceive, evaluate and 
respond differentially to these behaviors according to the sex of the 
client and/or their own sex and whether counselor-c ient interaction 
matches the parent-child interaction model developed by Bardwick (1971)* 
There are three types of analysis which will be carried out: an analysis 
of counselor responses based upon the sex of the client, an analysis of 
counselor responses based upon the sex of the counselor, and an analysis 
of counselor responses based upon the client behavior. Client-counselor 
interaction will be analyzed for each client behavior category and across 
all four client behavior categories. In essence, the purpose is to find 
out if and how. counselors* images of masculinity and femininity and their 
own sexual identity affect their interactions with male and female clients 
who exhibit different behavior patterns. 

Rationale for the Study 
The decision to explore male and female counselors' reactions to 
male and female clients who exhibit the behavior associated with high and 
low levels of achievement and independence was based on the following 
rationale: 

Importance of the Constructs 

In this society, both high levels of independence and a strong moti- 
vation to achieve (master specific tasks) are necessary psychological char- 
acteristics for the person who desires to be rewarded and esteemed. 
Clearly society gives its greatest rewards to those people who prove that 
they have both personal strength (can act independently) and ability (can 
^ master tasks). High levels of dependence and the inability to achieve in 
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task situations are neither rewarded nor esteemed when they are present in 
adults. Although there are some deviations from this general pattern in 
society, any global analysis of the status structure of occupations would 
support this assertion. Furthermore, psychological research and theory sug- 
gest that a comfortable level of independence and success in task achieve- 
ment are essential to the maximal functioning of any free human being. Thus, 
one reason for the selection of independence and achievement is simply that 
both are important psychological constructs and any information about how 
counselors respond to the behaviors associated with these constructs has both 
research and practical value. 

Relationship Between Constructs 

A second and more important reason for the selection of behavior 
associated with independence and achievement is that the two constructs are 
intimately related in the research literature. Such a close relationship 
between achievement and independence is not at all surprising, for it seems 
appropriate to assume that as one becomes more capable of the mastery of 
specific tasks he also becomes less dependent on other people. Likewise, 
each human being begins life completely dependent on other people and as 
unable to master any but the simplest of tasks; then during the process of 
maturation the individual grows more independent of others and learns to 
accomplish casks for himself. The human need for interaction with other 
people operates to keep the interaction between the behaviors associated 
with these two constructs somewhat nebulous in reality as well as in both 
theory and research. 



S ex-Differences in Experiencing the Constructs 

A third reason for selecting these two constructs is that sex- 
differences exist which influence the developmental pattern of these 
characteristics in the two sexes. The greater motoric activity level of 
the male, when compared to the female, and the greater receptivity to en- 
vironmental stimuli of the female, when compared to the male, result in 
the two sexes experiencing the development of both task achievement and in- 
dependence somewhat differently (Bardwick, 1971). According to Bardwick's 
survey of the literature on sex differences, females— because of their 
superior receptivity—seem to accommodate themselves more easily to the 
demands made upon them in the environment. This perception is particularly 
acute in the social environment where females are more sensitive than males 
to subtle interpersonal cues. Thus, the female typically can pay attention 
and comply with social demands more easily than the male during the process 
of maturation. On the other hand, the male has superior physical strength 
and a higher motoric activity level which provides an advantage in that he 
is driven to explore the environment more fully than is the more passive 
feniale. The male's exploits provide him with a form of first-hand experi- 
ential information that is not equally available to the more passive female. 
He tests and confronts the environment, social and physical, with more in- 
tensity and consistency. Interpolating from these differences which are 
indicated in the research, one would expect that the female— because of 
her passivity and superior attending behavior— might have a slight early 
advantage in situations requiring successful completion of tasks; whereas 
the male—because of his high activity level and lower level of receptivity 
—might have a slight early advantage in situations requiring independence 
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because he would be more accustomed to testing situations through his own 
experience rather than through the experience of others- When one considers 
these innate sex-differences in combination with socialization practices, 
there seems little doubt that males and females experience the development 
of independence and achievement quite differently. 

Social Normals Relating to the Constructs 

The fourth reason for selecting the behaviors associated with achieve- 
ment and independence is that social norms (images of appropriate behavior 
in males and females) do not equally encourage the two kinds of behavior 
in males and females. Numerous researchers have documented the ways in 
which the behaviors associated with both constructs are differentially 
reinforced. The net effect of this differential is that males are, in 
fact as well as in stereotype, more independent and more achieving than are 
females. One does not need to refer to the research to substantiate this 
generalization. It is quite clear that in our society few women utilize 
their talents in creative endeavors outside of the home. A review of the 
research on the development of achievement motivation and independence in 
males and females, however, is helpful in providing an explanation for the 
reality that now exists. 

Bronf enbrenner (1961) suggested several years ago that much of the 
conflict in the research can be explained by the differing social expec- 
tations for males and females. In males, independence, initiative, and 
self-sufficiency are more valued than in females; consequently parents use 
a different pattern of affection and authority when responding to the 
male. He suggests that boys receive sterner discipline, but that they 



are not expected to reach the same level of absolute compliance to authority 
as are girls. Girls, he suggests, receive from childhood more affection and 
praise than boys do and more likely to be oversocialized. Boys run the 
risk of being undersocialized because of stricter discipline, more free- 
dom, and Jess affection* Bardwick (1971) and Maccoby (1966) both cou- 
cluded after considering the resear--; , that conformity to society's expec- 
tations differs by sex* For the boy, conformity means being able to achieve 
in task situations and to derive pleasure from his achievements. For the 
girl, conformity means being able to seciire approval and support from othor 
people and to be satisfied with their affection. Thus, whereas the male can 
achieve primarily for the pleasure of mastering the task, the girl is 
expected to achieve in order to win approval, support and affection. 

An initial review of the literature on parental interactions with 
children suggests that in regard to achievement and independence, maternal 
behavior is more influential than is paternal behavior. Such a generali- 
zation, however, is suspect because maternal behavior has been much more 
thoroughly investigated. It becomes clear in the research that indepen- 
dence and pleasure from task achievement can be induced in the female when 
she is subject to the same demands that are made of boys. 

Studies of independent and achievement oriented amales show that 
they were given more freedom and less support than were the more traditional 
females, Moore (1956) found that maternal permissiveness — allowing and 
encouraging independent behaviors — in the early developmental years was more 
associated with high independence in girls than in boys. Moss and Kagan 
(1961) also found that maternal encouragement of achievement was more 
important in determining female behavior than in determining male behavior. 



Likewise, though the mother's warmth is often related to achievement in 
boys, a more recent study (Siegelman, et al . , 1970) suggests that the 
mother's intellectual acuity and cognitive coping skill are more important 
than her warmth in promoting good adjustment in children. The hypothesis 
was supported and was stronger with regard to female children than with 
male children. These highly independent and achieving females view their 
mothers as more rejecting than do the more traditional females (Crandall, 
^ al. , 1964; Moore, 1965; Reimanis, 1970), but Crandall (1960) describes 
the slightly rejecting mother as one who rewards achievement in children 
but is less accepting of the child's attempt to gain help with tasks and 
to gain emotional support. Bardwick (1971) accepts this interpretation 
and suggests that such mothers are basically warm but are subjecting 
d£i!2hters to the same demands as those which make for independence in 
the male. 

McClelland, Winterbottom, Atkinson, and many other researchers 
have studied achievement motivation in males. They have found that in 
situations requiring the mastery of tasks, some males attempted the tasks 
because they were motivated to achieve success while others attempted the 
tasks because they were motivated to avoid failure. If the fear of 
failure was sufficiently great in the male, it could actually detract 
from and interfere with the male's ability to perform. Male under- 
achievers typically have a high level of fear of failure which prevents 
them from realistically assessing their ability and taking reasonable 
risks. Similar studies conducted with female populat>*^4S produced 
conflicting results. Females did not seem to have the same motivation 



pattern as that exhibited by the male. Horner (1970) finally traced the 
source of the confusion. She fo-md that women fear social and sexual 
rejection if they are too successful in this society-especially if they 
are too successful in competition against males. She called this 
variable in the motivation pattern of the female "fear of success." 
Her studies show how iromen who are high in the fear of success will 
not explore their potential in competitive achievement situations and 
how their fears of being too competent threaten their role as a female. 
Horner suggests that while men are unsexed by failure in this society, 
females are unsexed by success. Though Horner's population for her 
research was primarily college girls, Weston and Mednick (1970) found 
that fear of success exists in a substantial number of females across 
social class and race. Thus, while fear of failure accounts for a sub- 
stantial number of male underachievers, fear of success no doubt 
accounts for a substantial number of female underachievers. 

Dornbush (1966) suggests that female deviation is more acceptable 
in this society than is msle deviation from traditional sex-role behavior. 
He suggests that females are allowed more deviation because if they de- 
viate it is in the direction of the preferred sex-role in our society, 
but that the male who deviates by showing female qualities or interests 
flaunts the social status hierarchy. Homer's work suggests that while 
deviation is perhaps allowed, the female still believes that she has a 
price to pay—her femininity. 
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Summary 

In American society, the behaviors associated with independence 
and achievement are crucial to both educational and vocational success; 
and helping students experience some degree of competency both in having 
a healthy sense of independence and in being able to accomplish tasks and 
enjoy the rewards of such accomplishments is one of the primary functions 
of the school counselor. Therefore, a study investigating the counselor's 
responses to clients who are dealing with achievement and independence 
issues seems especially appropriate. Furthermore, because these constructs 
—independence and achievement—are experienced differently in males and 
females, because society has different expectations for males and females 
in regard to independence and achievement, and because stereotypic sex- 
roles are becoming less acceptable as society changes—an analysis of the 
counselors' responses to achievement and independence in clients based 
upon the sex of the counselor and that of the client would provide infor- 
mation that might have implications for improving counseling programs in 
the schools and for improving counselor training programs in the colleges. 
This study is designed to collect such information. 

Significance of the Study 
The results of a study such as the one reported here should prove 
helpful in discovering ways to improve counseling techniques and programs 
serving both males and females. Knowledge about the interaction effects 
of the sex of the counselor and the sex of the client could provide a 
rationale for assigning certain clients with specific problems to coun- 
selors of the same or the opposite sex. For example, if the male 
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counselors are less able to confront the female client for being overly 
dependent than is the female counselor, then it might be appropriate to 
assign dependent females to female counselors. Likewise, if it were 
proven that there are differences in the responses of male and female 
counselors and that each make unique contributions, then a strong argu- 
ment could be made for having both male and female counselors as part 
of any counseling staff. If counselors were made aware that they had 
a predisposition to react in a specific way to a client, such knowledge 
would be useful to them in determining the appropriateness of the re- 
sponse in terms of the client's problems. If there are differences in 
the response of counselors which are determined both by their ownsex and/ 
or that of the client, counselors need to know as much as they can about 
those, differences in order to analyze and improve their counseling 
approaches. 

At the present time, it is clear that counselors are serving males 
more adequately than females. A recent study at a community college conduc- 
ted with a grant from the U.S. Office of Education concluded that the tra- 
ditional efforts to increase motivation, such as special counseling and 
teacher attention, appeared to have little long-range effect on girls, 
whereas these same efforts seemd to have immediate and relatively long 
lasting effects on boys (Reimanis, 1970). Furthermore, despite the growing 
emphasis on the vocational development of women in the counseling litera- 
ture, the increased awareness of the changing roles of women, and the pre- 
dicted greater participation of women in the world of work, the female's 
educational and vocational aspirations remain more limited than those of 
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the male, are more affected by the female's social class background, and 
are more linked to the expectations of parents, teachers, and peers — in 
that order of importance (Williams, 1971). Counselors accept stereo- 
typic images of appropriate masculine and feminine behavior (Broverman, 
et al. , 1970), accept stereotypic images of appropriate vocational 
aspirations for females (Friedersdorf , 1961), view females with conforming 
goals as less in need of counseling (Thomas and Stewart, 1971), and make 
negative comments to those females who deviate from traditional patterns 
(Pietrofesa and Schlossberg, 1970). It is apparent that counselor perfor- 
mance with regard to females can be improved. 

The results from this study, combined with the recent research 
based information about the development of females in American society, 
should contribute to the development of recommendations for improving 
counselors' effectiveness with female clients. Improving the ability of 
high school counselors to deal with females and their problems is essen- 
tial, for females experience much personal ambivalence and role- 
conflict during their high school years. Being independent and taking 
pleasure in task achievements are not at present sufficiently encouraged 
in females. It is reasonable to suspect that just as the research oh 
parental interactions with children suggests that females fail to develop 
healthy levels of independence and achievement because they are not sub- 
jected to certain critical kinds of parental behavior — demands that they 
be independent; counselors may also fail females by the absence of similar 
demands rather than by the more obvious sexual discrimination suggested by 
some researchers. In other words, it is likely that counselors fail 
females by omission rather than by commission. The totally accepting 
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Rogerian model of the counselor, though perhaps effective with the male 
client, may be most inappropriate for working with high school females 
— particularly highly dependent females. 

If counselors respond to clients like parents respond to children, 
then there should be many interpolations possible as comparisons are made 
between the body of literature describing the interaction effects of the 
sex of the parent and the sex of the child and the implications that 
the research reported here has for counselors. 

In the discussion of the results of this study, there will be in- 
formation relevant to questions concerning how the counselor responds 
and the implications of that response for the client, giving considera- 
tion to the sex of the counselor, the sex of the client,, and the nature 
of the behavior presented. 

Definitions of Key Terms 
The following definitions describe the client behavior investigated 
in this study and serve as performance definitions of behavior associated 
with high and low levels of independence and with high and low levels of 
achievement. These definitions are sufficiently general to apply to either 
the behavior of males or females, without implying the reasons for the 
behavior of either. 

Independent Behavior 

—able to express condifence in the validity of one's own perceptions 
and feelings. 

—able to defend one's actions and ideas if challenged. 
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—able to criticize or confront other people when conflicts of opinion 



occur. 



—able to withstand pressure to defer to others and to conform to their 

standards of appropriate behavior, 
—able to exercise selectivity in efforts to secure support or approval. 

Dependent Behavior 

—unable to express confidence in the validity of one's own perceptions 
and feelings* 

—unable to defend one's actions and ideas if challenged, 
—unable to criticize or confront other people when conflicts of opinion 
occur. 

—unable to withstand pressure to defer to others and to conform to their 

standards of appropraite behavior, 
—unable to exercise selectivity in efforts to secure support or approval. 

Achieving Behavior 

—able to persist at a task which is difficult but realistic in terms 

of one's ability, 
—able to enjoy and find satisfaction in one's success, 
—willing to have one's achievements measured by some standard of 

excellence. 

—seeking opportunities to develop and use one's abilities. 

Non-achieving Behavior 

—unable to persist at a task which is difficult but realistic in terras 
of one's ability. 
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— unable to enjoy and find satisfaction in one's success. 

unwilling to have one's achievements measured by some standard of 
excellence. 

— avoiding opportunities to develop and use one's abilities. 

Theoretical Hypothesis 
The theoretical rationale for this study which is described in 
this chapter led to the following theoretical hypothesis: There will 
be differences in the responses of counselors to clients which will be 
a function of the sex of the counselor, the sex of the client, and the 
client behavior presented. 



CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE AND RESEARCH 
Introduction 

An examination of the literature describing the relationship between 
the sex of the counselor and the sex of the client in a counseling situa- 
tion reveals little information. This literature can be divided into 
three major categories: 

1. Literatature describing the attitudes of counselors. 

2. Literature describing the attitudes of clients. 

3. Literature describing the interaction effects between sex of the client 
and sex of the counselor. 

The literature in each of these categories suggests some support for the 
major hypothesis of this study: male and female counselors will respond 
differently to male and female clients who present the same behavior and 
attitudes. A second body of literature describing parental interactions 
with children is also included because of its possible relationship to the 
questions being explored in this study. 

Review 

Attitudes of Counselors 

One of the studies most relevant to this proposal is one which 
examines the degree to which clinicians share with society stereotypic 
attitudes about sex roles. It tests the hypothesis that the clinical 
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judgments about the traits which characterize mature, healthy individuals 

differ as a function of the sex of the individual judged. Clinicians were 

asked to describe a mentally healthy adult male and female. It was found 

that clinicians do hold stereotypic attitudes and believe that healthy 

women differ from healthy men being being 

more submissive, less adventurous, more easily influenced, less aggres- 
sive, less competitive, more excitable in minor crises, having their 
feelings more easily hurt, being more emotional, more conceited about 
their appearance, less objective, and more disliking math and science . 
(Broverman, eit al^. , 1970, pp. 4-5). 

Furthermore, when these same clinicians were asked to describe a mentally 
healthy adult, sex unspecified, the resulting prof ile resembled that of the 
healthy male more than that of the healthy female. The existence of such 
attitudes must be assumed to have some effect on the clinicians' interview 
behavior with male and female clients. Assuming that school counselors, 
like the social workers and clinically trained psychologists who were sub- 
jects of this research, share these stereotypic attitudes, school coun- 
selors can be expected to evaluate clients differentially on the basis of 
the clients' sex. 

Attitudes of Clients 

The literature on clients' attitudes about the sex of the counselor 
is more substantial, but most of this literature simply explores client 
preferences for male or female counselors. Male counselors are clearly 
preferred to female counselors (Boulware and Holmes, 1970; Fuller, 1964; 
Mezzano, 1971). The exception to this preference pattern was reported by 
Koile and Bird (1956), who found that clients prefer a counselor of the 
same sex regardless of the type of counseling desired. The studies 
reporting a preference for the male counselor outnumber the single 
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exception, utilize large samples and analyzs the data more thoroughly. It 
seems likely that the exception can be accounted for by the nature of the 
clients' concerns, for in the three studies reporting a definite general 
preference for the male it was found that the female was preferred by fe- 
male clients who had personal problems. In addition, Boulware and Holmes 
(1970) found that part of the preference pattern could be accounted for by 
the clients' belief that the male counselor is likely to be more competent 
than the female counselor. The clients' attitudes, like those of the clini- 
cians previously described, reflect the sex-role stereotypes which exist. 

Interaction Effects 

The literature on the interaction effects of the sex of the client 
and the sex of the counselor is somewhat onesided. More is known about 
male therapists interacting with female clients than is known in the 
reverse situation. 

Parker (1967) studied the directive and non-directive responses of 
male therapists in initial counseling interviews and found that the 
therapists' responses were reliably related to the sex of the client. 
Therapists not only made significantly more non-directive than directive 
responses to female clients than to male clients but also made significant- 
ly more non-directive than directive responses to female clients. Compar- 
able data was not found for female therapists interacting withe clients of 
either sex. 

Regardless of the sex of the counselor, female clients express more 
feelings than do male clients both during intake and initial counseling 
interviews (Fuller, 1963), persist longer overall in counseling (Snyder. 
1953) , and receive higher mean success ratings than do male clients 
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(Rodgers, 1957) • Despite the female clients' apparent persistence in 
counseling, there is evidence suggesting that the female who is more in 
need of counseling is least likely to profit from it. Heilbrun (1968) 
investigated the relationship between instrumental dependence (looking 
to others for help with problem solving) and premature, self-initiated 
termination of counseling. He found that highly independent males and 
highly dependent females were likely to defect, but that independent 
females and dependent males tended to continue until the therapist ter- 
minated the counseling. Heilbrun (1970) tested the hypothesis that 
female clients leave therapy prematurely because their dependency 
needs were frustrated by the non-directive approach assumed by the male 
therapist. He found that this interaction was occurring and did 
account for the defection of such female clients. He also found (1971) 
that the independent female who continued in therapy was somehow able 
to influence the therapist so that he became more directive during the 
interaction, but he could not explain how this occurred. It is not 
known whether the female therapist is as non-directive as the male 
when counseling a female client, for similar studies using female 
therapists have not been conducted. 

Pietrofesa and Schlossberg (1970) analyzed the content of inter- 
views between coached clients and counselor trainees and found that when 
female clients aspired to male dominated vocations, both male and female 
counselors made more negative statements to such clients than to female 
clients who had more traditional goals. Further analysis revealed that 
the negative comments had to do with the masculinity of the occupation 
chosen by the atypical female client. 
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Clients being counseled by counselors of the same sex were more 
willing to reveal sexual information (Benney, et_ al . , 1956), and gave 
counselors higher rating on empathy (Daane and Schmidt, 1957) than 
clients being counseled by a counselor of the opposite sex- However, 
in terms of changing behavior, reinforcement from the male counselor 
was more influential than reinforcement from the female counselor 
(Thoresen and Krumboltz, 1967). 

The literature describing the interaction effect of the sex of 
the counselor and the sex of the client is not plentiful, but it does 
suggest that there is a considerable differential in the responses 
that a counselor gives to a client that has to do with the counselor's 
sex and the client's sex. 

Parental Interaction with Children 

The literature on parental interaction with children is much 
more extensive and, to the degree that counselors resemble parental 
figures in their interaction with clients, this literature is relevant 
to an analysis of counselor-client interactions based upon the sex of 
the client and of counselor. This body of literature suggests that 
good parents are warm, affectionate and supportive; that they encourage 
independence and achievement in their children; and that they are able 
to help children with developmental tasks without doing for the child 
what the child should be doing for himself. Such a description would 
also fit the good counselor. It is quite possible that counselors may 
respond to clients much in the same way that parents respond to children. 
The interaction effect of the sex of the client and the sex of the 
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counselox may be very similar to the interaction effects discovered when 
analyzing the sex of the parent and the sex of the child* 

The research on parental interactions with children suggests that 
while mothers and fathers respond very much alike one another to accom- 
plish their goals with children, there is a differential in their re- 
sponses that has to do with the sex of the child and the sex of the 
parent* When the researchers first investigated the interactions of 
parents with their children, they assumed that each parent would 
react with the child in terms of the parent's stereotypic sex-role* Wo- 
men are generally assumed to be more uncritical, emotional, and suppor- 
tive than are men, so it was assumed that mothers would exliibit 
such behavior with their children. Fathers were expected to exhibit 
appropriate masculine behavior: be more critical, analytical, and con- 
cerned about their child's achievements* In essence, the researchers 
accepted the traditional model; the father as the strong and stern 
disciplinarian and the mother as the supporting and accepting giver* 
Contrary to the expectations of the researchers, the parents' responses 
to the child were more linked to the sex of the child than to a stereo- 
typic presentation of appropriate masculine or feminine behavior* 

Rothbard and Maccoby (1966) played a tape of a child's voice 
directing comments to a hypothetical parc^nt and the parents were asked 
to respond to the voice as though it belonged to their own child* They 
found that mothers were more permissive of both aggressive and depen- 
dent behavior when they believed that the voice belonged to a male child; 
whereas, fathers were more permissive of the same behaviors when they 
believed that the voice belonged to a female child* 
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Gunder and Spector (1956), investigating children's views of their 
parents, found that male children view the father as more controlling 
than the mother and female children view the mother as more controlling 
than the father* Straus (1967), analyzing actual interactions, found 
that this perceived difference is valid* Likewise, Osofsky and Oldfield 
(1971) investigated the parents' reactions to dependent and independent 
behavior in their children and found that both parents interacted more 
when the child was dependent, but that fathers were more likely to 
positively reinforce dependent behavior in their daughters and were less 
controlling than mothers when such behavior occurred. One very signifi- 
cant finding in this same study was that the children, in the controlled 
situations used, were not more dependent or independent with one parent 
than the other, but that each child had a characteristic level of beha- 
vior whrch remained consistent with both parents. Such a finding sug- 
gests that children do not respond as actively to the sex of the parent 
as the parent does to the sex of the child. 

Despite the differential in parental response that is based on 
the sex of the child, the stereotypic images of appropriate masculine 
and feminine behavior are not totally ineffective. Children of both 
sexes view their pi'rents to some degree as the stereotype would suggest: 
mothers are seen by their children as being overall more emotionally 
expressive, nurturant, -md supportive; whereas, fathers are seen as 
more dominate, more critical, more powerful, and more active in changing 
the child's behavior (Emmerich, 1962; Kagan and Lemkin, 1960; Meissner, 
1965; Meltzer, 1943; Straus, 1967; Walters and Stinnett, 1971); however 
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it is the parent of the opposite sex who is seen as the most affectionate 
(Kagan and Lemkin, 1960) • 

Integrating the literature on the interaction effects from the sex 
of the parent and of the child and the literature on parental role has 
not proven to be an easy task. When combining this literature with that 
available on identification the task becomes even more complex. On the 
one hand, there is the contention that suggests that identification is 
a function of the perceived power of the model — a contention that if 
proven, would indicate that children would identify with the parent who 
is most powerful and controlling of valuable resources. On the other 
hand, it has been suggested that the giving of affection and support 
is most facilitating of imitative learning — suggesting that children 
would identify with the most affectionate parent, Bardwick (1971) 
suggests that both conditions are influential in the process of iden- 
tification and that both parents exhibit both kinds of behavior in 
healthy families. 

She further suggests that the responses which parents make to 
their children's attempts to achieve and to be independent are crucial 
and that the reversal effect — the tendency of the parent of the same 
sex as the child to respond in the direction of the stereotype of the 
opposite sex — is likely to produce a more healthy child. Thus, when 
mothers make demands on female children which push them toward inde- 
pendence and achievement, the daughters profit from the behavior. 
Likewise, when the fathers respond to sons with warmth, affection ^ and 
support, the sons are more likely to become healthy productive adults. 
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Bardwick gives what is probably the most realistic interpretation 
of the literature on parental interactions with children and parental 
sex-role. She describes the interaction this way (1971, p. 137): 

1. The mother is more expressive than the father but especially so to 
her son. 

2. The mother is less instrumental than the father but more so to 
her daughter. 

3. The father is more instrumental than the mother but especially so to 
his son. 

4. The father is less expressive than the mother but more so to 
his daughter. 

Such an interpretation would explain the research and account for the 
fact that most children identify with both parents in healthy families. 

Whether counselors respond to clients in a style similar to 
parents in a moot question. Counselors, by virtue of choosing the same 
profession and receiving similar training, may be more similar to one 
another in response style than are most parents, may not be comparable 
to the more general population of parents in our society, and may 
respond more to the behavior and not so much to the sex of the client. 
However, the literature that is available on the interactions of 
client and counselor sex in counseling interviews and the similarity 
between the role of a counselor and the role of a parent predisposes 
this researcher to believe that counselors will respond differently 
to clients as a function of the counselor's sex and the client's sex. 
Furthermore, should this differential exist, it may well match the 
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differential attributed to parents as interpreted and described by 
Bardwick (1971) . The research proposed here will provide information 
that tells whether counselors' interactions with clients are affected 
by their own sex and/or that of the client; and, if the interaction ij 
affected, this research will provide information about the nature and 
the direction of those effects. " 



CHAPTER III 



DESIGN OF THE STUDY 
Introduction 

This study was designed to analyze the Interaction of the 
following three variables during the Initial stages of the counseling 
Interview: the sex of the high school client, the sex of the high 
school counselor, and the client behavior presented In the Interview. 
Specifically, this study addressed Itself to those client behaviors 
which are associated with high and low levels of Independence and 
achievement. Thus, the design for this study had to accommodate the 
four possible sex-matches between counselors and clients (male 
counselor, male client; male counselor, female client; female counselor, 
female client; female counselor, male client) across four patterns of 
client behavior (Independent client, dependent client, high achieving 
client, low-achieving client). In total. It became necessary to look 
at counselors responding to clients In at least sixteen different 
situations In order to accommodate the four possible sex-matches and 
the four client behavior patterns* 

Because this study addresses Itself to the Interaction between 
the variables, a 2 x 2 x 4 factorial design was selected as the most 
appropriate approach to the research problem presented here* A visual 
simmiary of the sixteen combinations Is presented In the following 
2x2x4 factorial paradigm. 

25 
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2x2x4 Factorial Design 
for Three Variables 
(Client Sex, Client Behavior, and Counselor Sex) 



Male 



Client Sex 



Female 



Male 



Counselor Sex 



Female 




Independent Dependent High Low 

Achieving Achieving 



Client Behavior 
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Factorial designs, such as the one described here, demand a large 
number of subjects in the research population and assume random selec- 
tion and assignment of those subjects* Therefore, provisions were 
made to obtain a large random sample of high school counselors and to 
stratify that sample according to the sex of the counselor so that 
there would be approximately equal numbers of subjects in each of the 
sixteen cells* Provisions were also made for random assignment of 
the counselors in that stratified random sample to the various cells in 
the factorial design* 

In order to investigate the interaction between the three de- 
pendent variables, some approach had to be found to control those inde- 
pendent variables which could influence the results of the study* In 
essence, some approach had to be adopted which would hold all variables 
in the counseling interview constant, except counselor sex, client sex 
and client behavior* For this purpose, a questionnaire was designed 
which presented the counselor with four clients in four counseling 
situations—situation one (independence) is the antithesis of situation 
two (dependence) and situation three (high achievement) is the anti- 
thesis of situation four (low achievement) ♦ This questionnaire, 
designed to be filled out by high school counselors, equated all vari- 
ables in the counseling interview except client sex and client behavior^ 
The questionnaire collected discrete, continuous, and descriptive data 
concerning the counselors' responses to the clients in the four situa- 
tions* Two forms of the questionnaire were developed; thus, the sex and 
behavior of the client could be both controlled and varied* Further- 
more, by utilizing the large stratified random sample of high school 
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counselors, half of whom were male and half of whom were female, it 
was also possible to control and vary the sex of the counselor who 
received the questionnaire. Adopting a questionnaire approach, however, 
meant that the success of the study became dependent upon the coopera- 
tion and honesty that could be obtained from the sample of counselors 
who would be asked to fill out the questionnaires. Because the 
questionnaire briefly described here provided for the control of inde- 
pendent variables in the counseling interview and could be used with a 
large sample, the decision was made to adopt that approach for this 
research design. 

This chapter outlines and describes the questionnaire, the 
population, the sampling and assignment procedures, the data collection 
procedures, the methods used to analyze the data, and the assumptions 
and limitations of this study. A step-by-step description of what was 
done and how it was done is given here. 

The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire used in this study was designed by the writer 

with the help of the committee members and other interested associates 

and professional counselors. The questionnaire presents four clients 

in four different counseling situations, each client exhibiting one of 

the following four behavior patterns:. 

Independent Client . — able to express confidence in the valdity of 

one's own perceptions and feelings; able to defend one's actions and 
ideas when challenged; able to criticize or confront other people 
when conflicts of opinion occur; able to withstand pressure to defer 
to others and to conforiii to their standards of appropriate behavior; 
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and able to exercise selectivity in efforts to secure support and 
approval. 

2. Dependent Client .-unable to express confidence in the validity of 

of one's own perceptions and feelings; unable to defend one's actions 
and ideas when challenged; unable to criticize or confront other 
people when conflicts of opinion occur, unable to withstand pres- 
sure to defer to others and to conform to their standards of appro- 
priate behavior; and unable to exercise selectivity in efforts to 
secure support and approval. 

3. High-achieving Client. -able to persist at a task which is difficult 
but realistic in terms of one's ability; able to enjoy and find 
satisfaction in one's success; willing to have one's achievements 
measured by some standard of excellence; and seeking opportunities 
to develop and use one's abilities. 

A. Low-achieving Client. -unable to persist at a task which is diffi- 
cult but realistic in terms of one's ability, unable to enjoy and 
find satisfaction in one's success; unwilling to have one's achieve- 
ments measured by some standard of excellence; and avoiding opportu- 
nities to develop and use one's abilities. 

In each situation the counselor is provided with some background 
information about the client, the client is described, the situation 
is described, and the client makes a direct verbal statement to the 
counselor. 

The four client behavior patterns are presented within the fol- 
lowing context in the four counseling situations: 
Situation I 

The independent client is recommended for counseling because of 
his/her critical behavior in a situation involving one of the 
client's teachers. 

Situation II 

The dependent client spontaneously begins to discuss his/her 
dependency at the conclusion of a routine test interpretation 
interview. 
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Situation III 

The high achieving client, after turning assignments in late, 

makes an appointment for counseling at the suggestion of his/her 
teacher. 

Situation IV 

The low-achieving client is identified by an analysis of student 
records, and he/she is invited for an interview by the counselor. 
For each of the' four clients in their respective situations, 
counselors are directed in the questionnaire to make six responses: 

1. To rate the client's approach to the situation on a scale running 
from very healthy to very unhealthy. 

2. To list the reasons for the appraisal that was made. 

3. To write down the exact words they would use in their reply to the 
client's verbal statement that is given in the situation. 

4. To rate each of a number of possible counselor responses which are 
listed in the questionnaire. 

5. To select one statement from each of two pairs of statements which 
suggest possible counselor attitudes toward the presence or absence 
of positive and negative behavioral attributes. 

6. To select one of five statements which reflect the counselor's evalu- 
ation of whether the behaviors shown in the situation should be 
continued or modified. 

Two forms of this questionnaire were developed so that the 
sex of the client could be controlled and varied in the situations. Forms 
differed only in the designation of the name and sex of the client; all 
other information about each client remained the same. Thus if the in- 
dependent client was female in Form A, the independent client was male 
in Form B. 
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Form A of the questionnaire presented Diane as the independent 
client, Julie as the dependent client, George as the high achieving 
client, and Tom as the low achieving client. 

Form B presented Ralph as the independent client, David as the 
dependent client, Julie as the high achieving client, and Ann as the 
low achieving client. 

A diagrammatic presentation of the organization of the two 
forms of the questionnaire is prerented below; 



Situation 

I Behavior associated with being 
highly independent (Ralph or 
Diane) 

II Behavior associated with being 
highly dependent (David or 
Julie) 

III Behavior associated with high 
levels of achievement (Julie 
or George) 

IV Behavior associated with low 
levels of achievement (Tom 
or Ann) 



Form A 



Female 



Female 



Male 



Hale 



Form B 



Male 



Male 



Female 



Female 



Viewed within the context of the total design, the questionnaire 
described here serves the purpose of controlling the independent (non- 
research) variables and as a mechanism to allow the researcher to vary 
and control the sex and behavior of the client. 

During the development of the questionnaire, several steps were 
taken to check the face validity of the instrument. A small number of 
counselors (20) enrolled in the Ph.D. program at The University of 
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Michigan filled out the questionnaires and then answered questions re- 
garding their responses and their understanding of the questions. This 
verbal feedback to the author of the questionnaire indicated that some 
modifications in the words selected and format were needed in order to 
keep subjects responding to the actual content of the' response rather 
than the form in which it was presented. The suggested changes were 
incorporated into the instrument and a second group of counselors filled 
out the questionnaire. Once again this group was questioned with regard 
to their understanding of the questions and the options given in the 
questionnaire, and a few more changes were made. Additional changes 
were suggested by committee members, and these too were incorporated 
in the instrument. A copy of both forms of the final questionnaire 
is presented in Appendix A. 

The Population 

The population for this study was male and female senior high 
school counselors from the State of Michigan. 

Sampling Procedure 

The following procedures were used to assure random selection of 
the subjects for this study. 

The counselors chosen for participation in this study were 
selected from the Directory of Education and Secondary Public School 
Counselors (1971-72 edition) which is published by the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education. In this publication, schools are listed alpha- 
betically by the towns or cities they serve. In addition, schools are 
listed as elementary, junior high, middle schools, senior high, and 
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and comprehensive* Following this designation by level is a list of 
the school counselors in each school and the Guidance Director or 
Director of Pupil Personnel Service if one exists* Comprehensive 
schools (K-12) were not included in this sample — only those that were 
designated as senior high schools were included* Directors of Guidance 
and Directors of Pupil Personnel Services were not represented — the 
purpose of this study was to elicit responses only from those people 
designated as high school counselors, the ones who actually counsel 
high school students* 

Because this study required a representative sample of both 
males and females, the population was stratified along this dimension* 
It was felt that to have more than one questionnaire in any given 
school building could bias the results of the study* Therefore, only 
one counselor in each senior high school building was selected to 
receive a questionnaire ♦ The school counselor who received the ques- 
tionnaire was determined in the following way* Starting with the 
first senior high school listed, the female counselor who.se name was 
closest to the middle of the list was selected* In the next school, 
the male counselor v;hose name was nearest the middle was selected* 
Whe.n a senior high school failed to have both male and female coun- 
selors listed, the middle name was selected and the direction was 
reversed* In other words, if the direction had been male in one 
school and female in the next, but no female existed to be selected, 
a male was selected and tha direction changed so that a female 
was selected in the next school* There are 342 senior high schools 
listed in Michigan. One counselor was selected from each senior 
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high school; therefore, the total sample consisted of 342 
high school counselors— 171 of whom were male and 171 of 
whom were female. 

Assignment Procedures 

The following procedures were used to assure random assignment 
of subjects within the cells of the 2 x 2 x 4 factorial design. 

The 171 copies of Form A of the questionnaire and the 171 copies 
of Form B were numbered from 1 to 342. The male and female counselors 
were divided from one another into two separate lists including names 
and school addresses. Then starting with the list of the male coun- 
selors, the first person was mailed Questionnaire Form A; the second 
person. Form B; the third person. Form A; and so on, alternating until 
the end of the list was reached. The same process was applied to the 
list of female counselors. Thus, there were 85 males receiving Form 
A, 86 males receiving Form B, 85 females receiving Form A, and 86 
females receiving Form B. A diagram follows representing the design 
of the placement of questionnaires for this study. 

Questionnaire A Questionnaire B 
Male Counselors 85 86 

Female Counselors 85 86 



Data Collection Procedures 
As the questionnaires were mailed out, the questionnaire number 
was recorded next to the name of the counselor selected to receive it* 
Included with the questionnaire was a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
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and a cover letter eliciting the counselor's cooperation in uhe study. 
Since the questionnaires were sent through Education Resource Informa- 
tion Center, it was hoped that the prestige of ERIC and The University 
of Michigan would influence the counselors and encourage their partici- 
pation. In addition, counselors were promised a summary of results of 
this study as part of their participation. 

Ten days after the initial questionnaires were mailed out, 
follow-up post cards were sent to those counselors who had not returned 
the questionnaire. 

Twenty days after the mailing of the initial questionnaire, a 
second copy of the questionnaire, a second self-addressed stamped 
envelope, and a new cover letter were sent to those members of the popu- 
lation who had still failed to return the questionnaire. No further 
attempts were made to contact non-responders, and data collection was 
discontinued after allowing sufficient time for the slow responders to 
send in their completed questionnaires. 

Questionnares were not included in the reported returns or in 
data analysis if the researcher's record showed that the questionnaire 
was sent to a male counselor but the questionnaire came back coded as 
though it had been filled out bj a female counselor. This lack of 
agreement occurred with three questionnaires—all of which were excluded 
from the sample. 

Ten questionnaires were returned but not filled out. Thcde too 
were not included in the sample, but the written explanations by the 
non-responders provided information as to the reasons for their non- 
response. These explanations varied a great deal: One counselor was 
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angry at The University of Michigan and refused to take part in any 
study connected with it; another complained that it was not endorsed 
by the state department; two claimed they were just too busy; one 
did not like the connotations associated with healthy and unhealthy; 
and five claimed that they could not describe any response they might 
make without actually seeing and hearing the client. 

Some questionnaires were also returned which were not completely 
filled out. In such cases, the judgment to include or excluc a 
questionnaire was made individually. If only a few parts of a single 
response category were left blank, the questionnaire was included. 
If, however, there x^ere any major omissions of data or a complete 
lack of data in a category (excluding' the open-ended response cate- 
gories) , the questionnaire was not included for data analysis. Three 
questionnaires were excluded from the study because of incomplete 
data. 

Analysis of the Data 
This section describes the procedures used in analyzing and 
presenting the data collected for this study. It describes 

1. The method of presentation for the demographic data; 

2. The coding procedures used for analysis of the open-ended response 
categories; 

3. The exploratory hypotheses which provide the focus of this analysis 
and 

4. The statistical procedures necessary to accommodate the t3rpe of 
data collected in the questionnaire, the factorial design 
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selected and the focus of the hypotheses to be explored in this 
study. 

Presentation of Demographic Data 

The total number of high school counselors who participated 
in this study and the percentage of the original sample of 342 which 
these participating counselors represent are reported in Chapter IV. 

All participants in this study were requested in the question- 
naire to provide the following demographic data: their age, highest 
degree earned, sex, number of years of counseling experience, and 
number of years of teaching experience. 

Data describing the total sample, the male sample, and the 
female sample are tabulated and presented in frequency tables in 
Chapter IV. In addition, the sample is described according to per- 
centages and measures of central tendency. 

Coding for Questionnaire Sections II and III 

Section II of the questionnaire asked the counselor to give 
his/her reasons for the appraisal of the client's approach which was 
made in Section I. These reasons are coded according to the following 
categories: 

Reason Type Code 
!• Expressive reasons — reasons which refer to the client's 
feelings, the client's self concept, the client's ego, 
insight, or satisfaction. 



2. Instrumental reasons — reasons which refer to the client ^s 
orientation to tasks, to coping, to functioning effectively 
and meeting the demands made upon him/her from external 
sources. 

3. Relative reasons — reasons which suggest that the client is 
typical or atypical when compared to peers or people in 
general, 

4. External reasons — reasons which suggest that if the client 
has any problem at all, the fault lies not in the client 
but in some external source: poor schools, bad parents, 
corrupt society, etc. 

5. No reason — data provided is regarded as insufficient for 
appraisal purposes. 

Section III of the questionnaire asked the counselor to write 
down the exact words which he/she would use in replying to the client *s 
statement given in the questionnaire. These verbal statements directed 
to the client were coded in two ways. 

First, each response was coded according to type. The following 
definitions were used in defining the types of responses given: 

Response Type Code 
1. Expressive Response — primary intent, to explore and establish 
the nature of the client's feelings, to promote a personal 
relationship focusing on the client's feelings (feeling 
orientation) • 
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2. Instrumental Response — primary intent, to explore and estab- 
lish goals and coping skills, to resolve conflict focusing on 
demands of reality and adequate responses to them (task 
orientation). 

3. Other— not codible. 

Secondly, each resonse was coded according to the projected ef- 
fect it would have on the client. Essentially coders were asked to put 
themselves in the position of the client described in the questionnaire 
and to give their interpretation of the emotional effect that the 
counselor's reply would have on that client. They were asked to indi- 
cate which of the following interpretations of the counselor's affect 
was inherent in each response: 

Response Emotional Content Code 

1. Supportive — content of the response would be viewed by the 
client as very positive and supporting. 

2. Potentially Supportive — content of the response would be 
likely to be viewed by the client as positive and supportive. 

3. Neutral— content of the response would be likely to be 
viewed as non-judgmental and neutral. 

Potentially Threatening— content of the response would be 
likely to be viewed by the client as threatening. 
5. Threatening — content of the response would be viewed by the 

client as very threatening and hostile. 
Coders selected to work on this study were three individuals 
with Ph.D. 's in Guidance and Counseling (two males and one female), two 
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individuals who are Ph.D. candidates in Guidance and Counseling (one 
male and one female), and one practicing social worker with an M.S.W. 
All coders were from the Ann Arbor area and all received their graduate 
training from The University of Michigan. 

Although coders had some information about this study, none 
were familiar with the theoretical hypotheses or the exact nature of 
this study. Coders were also kept completely naive as to the source of 
the response they were coding; i.e., they did not know whether the 
response they were coding was written by a male or a female counselor. 

After several training sessions were held for the coders, all 
responses were coded by at least three coders working independently of 
one another. When at leaSt two of the three coders agreed on an 
evaluation of a response, the majority opinion was accepted for pur- 
poses of data analysis. 

Exploratory hypotheses 

The following section will present hypotheses to be explored in 
this study. These hypotheses form the focus of this investigation; 
they are not, however, directly or individually tested through statis- 
tical analysis. 

The exploratory hypotheses for this study and the section of 
the questionnaire that is relevant to each are as follows: 
Hypothesis One. -There are differences between the counselors' mean 
evaluations of the health of clients' approaches which are a 
function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex, and the 
client behavior presented* (Questionnaire Section I) 
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Hypothesis Two > — There are differences between the proportions of 

counselors giving expressive reasons for their appraisals of 
client health which are a function of the counselor's sex, 
the client's sex, and the client behavior presented. (Ques- 
tionnaire Section II) 

Hypothesi s Three >~There are differences between the proportions of 

counselors giving instrumental reasons for their appraisals of 
client health which are a function of the counselor's sex, the 
client's sex, and the client behavior presented, (Question- 
naire Section II) 

Hypothesis Four > —There are differences between the proportions of 
counselors giving relative reasons for their appraisals of 
client health which are a function of the counselor's sex, the 
client's sex, and the client behavior presented* (Question- 
naire Section II) 

Hypothesis Five > — There are differences between the proportions of 
counselors giving external reasons for their appraisals of 
client health which are a function of the counselor's sex, the 
client's sex, and the client behavior presented, (Question- 
naire Section II) 

Hypothesis Six , — There are differences between the proportions of 
counselors citing a lack of data as the reasons for their 
appraisals of client health which are a function of the coun- 
selor's sex, the client's sex, and the client's behavior pre- 
sented. (Questionnaire Section II) 

Hypothesis Seven. —There are differences between the proportions of 
counselors giving expressive responses to the client's verbal 
statements which are a function of the counselor's sex, the 
client's sex, and the client behavior presented. (Question- 
naire Secton III) 

Hypothesis Eight.— There are differences between the proportions of 

counselors giving instrumental responses to the client's verbal 
statements which are a function of the counselor's sex, the 
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client's sex, and the client behavior presented* (Question- 
naire Section III) 

Hypothesis Nine , — There are differences between the means of the 

ratings of the emotional content of the counselors' responses to 
the clients* verbal statements which are a function of the 
counselor's sex, the client's sex and the client behavior pre- 
sented# (Questionnaire Section III) 

Hypothesis Ten ,— -There are differences between the counselors' mean 

evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses total- 
ly supporting the clients' interpretations of their situations 
which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex, 
and the client behavior presented. (Questionnaire Section 
IV-1) 

Hypothesis Eleven . — There are differences between the counselors' mean 
evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses par- 
tially supporting the clients' interpretations of their situ- 
ations which are a function of the counselor !s sex, the client's 
sex, and the client behavior presented. (Questionnaire Section 
IV-2) 

Hypothesis Twelve .— There ^re differences between the counselors' mean 
evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses par- 
tially rejecting the clients' interpretations of their situations 
which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex, 
and the client behavior presented. (Questionnaire Section IV-3) 

Hypothesi s Thirteen .— There are differences between the counselors' mean 
evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses neu- 
trally reflecting the clients' interpretations of their situations 
which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex, and 
the client behavior presented. (Questionnaire Section IV-4) 

Hypothesis Fourteen . — There are difference between the counselors' mean 
evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses con- 
ditionally supporting the clients' interpretations of their situ- 
ations which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's 
sex, and the client behavior presented. (Questionnaire Section 
IV-5) 
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Hypothesis Fifteen,— There are differences between the counselors' mean 

evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses totally 
rejecting the clients' interpretations of their situations which 
are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex. and the 
client behavior presented. (Questionnaire Section lV-6) 

Hypothesis Sixteen.-There are differences between the counselors' 

tendencies to be pleased or concerned by the clients' behavioral 
attributes and deficiencies which are a function of the coun- 
selor's sex, the client's sex, and the client behavior presented. 
(Questionnaire Section V-A and V-B) 

Hypothesis Seventeen.— There are differences between the counselors' 
desires to change or modify the clients' approaches which are a 
function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex, and the 
client behavior presented. (Questionnaire Section VI) 

Statistical Analysis 

For each of the seventeen theoretical hypotheses listed here, 
null hypotheses are used to test for significant differences based 
upon the sex-match between counselor and client. The following six com- 
parisons of responses are tested in the null hypothesis form for each 
of the seventeen theoretical hypotheses: 

1. Male counselors to all clients. 
Female Counselors to all clients. 

2. All counselors to female clients. 
All counselors to male clients. 

3. Male counselors to male clients. 
Female counselors to male clients. 

4. Male counselors to female clients. 
Male counselors to male clients. 

5. Female counselors to female clients. 
Male counselors to female clients. 
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6* Female counselors to female clients* 
Female counselors to male clients • 

Because one hypothesis (16) has two sets of data, there are 108 (6 x 18) 

null hypotheses tested to collect information relevant to the sex-match. 

In addition, each of these 108 null hypotheses is tested as it 
pertains to each of the four client behavior situations and as it per- 
tains to all client behavior situations combined. Thus, in order to 
accommodate client sex and counselor sex interaction within and across 
all four client behavior situations, the null hypothesis must be 
assumed for a minimum of 540 (108 x 6 x 5) interactions for this study. 

All 540 tests of significance were performed and all statistical 
information relative to each test is presented in summary tables in 
Chapter IV. Thus, every section of the questionnaire is statistically 
analyzed according to the interaction of client sex and counselor sex 
within the client behavior situations and across all client behavior 
situations. Only those null hypotheses which are rejected will be 
stated as such in Chapter IV, but the assumption can be made that 
where the null is not stated no significant differences were found. 

Essentially two types of statistical procedures were used with 
the data collected in this study. 

!• Tests comparing two means . — Data from questionnaire Sections I, 
III, IV-1, IV-2, IV-3, IV-4, IV-5, IV-6, and VI are analyzed by 
using analysis of variance of the means of two populations when the 
variance is unknown. Specifically the "t" statistic is cal- 
culated for each test performed using the pooled mean-square esti- 
mate of the variance (Dixon and Massey, 1967, p. 121). 
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2» Tests comp aring two proportions ♦—Data from questionnaire Sections 
II, III, and V are analyzed by analysis of variance of proportions 
of two populations* Specifically, a "z" statistic is calcu- 
lated for each test performed, because with a large N, the differ- 
ence between two proportions is normally distributed (Dixon and 
Massey, 1967, p* 232)* 

Assumptions of the Study 
The validity of the findings in the research described here 
depends upon the accuracy of the following assumptions: 
1* A counselor's response to the client in an initial counseling 

interview is ind.i.cative of his subsequent counseling behavior* 
2* The questionnaire designed for this study measures a counselor's 

disposition to respond differentially to clients* 
3* The sex of the client, the se:^ of the counseloi. , and the client 

behavior presented are all important variables in determining the 

direction and type of response that the counselor makes to the 

client* 

4* The sex of the client, the sex of the counselor, and the client be- 
havior presented are all important variables in determining the 
counselor's evaluation of the approach of the client, his feelings 
about the client's behavior and expressed attitudes, and his pre- 
ferred counseling outcome* 

5* Situation one in the questionnaire is the antithesis of situation 
two* 
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6. Situation three in the questionnaire is the antithesis of situation 
four. 

7. The counselors responding to the questionnaire were honestly re- 
porting their responses. 

Liraitations of the Study 
The research described here is limited by the folloi>ring con- 
siderations: 
A. The Population 

1. Since the population used in this study excludes counselors 
employed in school districts which house grades K-12 in one 
building, findings from this study will apply to such coun- 
selors only to the degree that such counselors resemble those 
employed in Michigan senior high schools. 

2. Since the population used in this study excludes directors of 
guidance programs and pupil personnel services, findings from 
this study will apply to such directors only to the degree 
that such directors resemble those employed as counselors in 
Michigan senior high schools. 

3. Since the population used in this study excludes all counselors 
employed in institutions other than Michigan public high schools, 
findings from this study will apply to such counselors only to 
the degree that such counselors lesemble those employed in 
Michigan senior high schools. 
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B» The Questionnaire 

- .1. Since the responses to the client's statement which are listed 
in the questionnaire do not exhaust the number of possible 
responses to the client's statement, the response chosen by 
the counselor may not be representative of the counselor's 
actual inteirview behavior* 
1. Even though an attempt was made after the pilot study to equate 
the possible responses in terms of the attractiveness of lan- 
guage and format, the researcher could not guarantee all bias 
had been eliminated, and some counselors may have responded to 
language or format rather than content ♦ 

C» The Design 

1» Since the design of this study involves the utilization of a 
questionnaire rather than the analysis of actual counseling 
interview behavior, only the disposition to behave in one way 
as opposed to the other alternatives can be measured* 

1. Since the validity of the findings obtained in this study is 
dependent on eliciting a high rate of return of the question- 
naire, findings will only be generalized to the extent that 
sufficient nuabers of the sample population return their 
ques tionnaires * 
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CHAPTER IV 



FINDINGS 



Introduction 

This chapter presents the findings obtained in this study and 
the statistical analyses performed. It will be divided into five major 
sections: 

Description of the P opulation .— This section will present the demogra- 
phic data collected from the sample of counselors who participated. 
Presentation of the Findings by Exploratory Hypotheses .— This section 
will present the findings as they pertain to each of the exploratory 
hypotheses. A table which summarizes the data collected and the sta- 
tistical tests performed using that data will be presented for each of 
these exploratory hypotheses. Rejected null hypotheses and the conclu- 
sion following from each will be stated. 

Summary of the Quest ionnaire Data and Findings by Client Behavior . —This 
section will briefly summarize the questionnaire data collected and the 
significant differences found as they apply to each of the four client 
behavior situations and as they apply across all client behavior situ- 
ations. 

Selective Statistical Review of the Data .— This section will present 
data designed to show that in Section II of the questionnaire, a drama- 
tic shift in the direction of the interaction effects occurred. 
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Summary of the Findings , — This seccion will list the major findings of 
this study and the supplemental findings described in Section Four. 

Description of the Population 

The population selected for this study was a stratified random 
sample of male and female high school counselors in Michigan — one 
counselor in every high school designated as a senior high school by 
the State Department of Education. Thus, the total sample selected 
numbered 342 high school counselors: 171 males and 171 females. Data 
for this study were collected between March 1 and April 12, 1972. 

Of these 342 high school counselors who received the question- 
naire, 254 -^.turned the questionnaire filled out in sufficient detail 
to be used in the data analysis. Thus 74 per cent of the counselors in 
the total sample were represented in the findings reported in this 
study. 

Sex 

Of the 254 counselor resondents, 123 were male and 131 were 
female (48 per cent and 52 per cent, respectively). 

Educational Attainment 

The following frequency distribution describes the highest 
degrees earned by the counselor-respondents (Table 1). 
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TABLE 1 

COUNSELORS* EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Degree 


Mi 


lies 


Females 


All Counselors 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


B.A. 


3 


2 


8 


6 


11 


4 


M.A. 


104 


84 


109 


83 


213 


84 


Specialist 


8 


7 


c 

— ' 


4 


13 


5 


Ph.D. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


No response 


8 


7 


9 


7 


17 


7 


TOTAL 


123 


100 ' 


131 


100 


254 


100 



Age 

The following frequency distribution presents information regar- 
ding the ages of the counselor-respondents (Table 2). 

The median age of all counselors-respondents was forty. The 
median age of the female counselors was forty-three; the median age 
of the male counselors was thirty-seven. 

TABLE 2 
COUNSELORS AGES 

r 

Males Females All Counselors 



Age 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


21-35 


53 


43 


38 


29 


91 


36 


36-50 


54 


44 


53 


40 


107 


42 


51-65 


15 


12 


39 


30 


54 


21 


No response 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


TOTAL 


123 


99 


131 


99 


254 


100 
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Teaching Experience 

The following frequency distribution presents information de- 
scribing years of teaching experience of the counselor-respondents 
(Table 3). 



TABLE 3 

COUNSELORS' YEARS OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



Years of 


Males 


Females 


All Counselors 


Teaching 




























Experience 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1-3 


19 


15 


26 


20 


45 


18 


4-6 


30 


24 


15 


11 


45 


18 


7-9 


20 


16 


20 


15 


40 


16 


10-more 


47 


38 


60 


46 


107 


42 


No response 


07 


06 


10 


07 


16 


07 


TOTAL 


123 


99 


131 


99 


254 


101 



Counseling Experience 

The following frequency distribution presents information 
describing years of counseling experience of the counselor- respondents 
(Table 4). 
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TABLE 4 

COUNSELORS ' YEARS OF COUNSELING EXPERIENCE 



Years of 

Counseling 

Experience 


Males 


Females 


All Counselors 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1-3 


31 


25 


34 


26 


65 


26 


4-6 


39 


32 


30 


23 


60 


27 


7-9 


22 


18 


31 


24 


53 


21 


10-more 


31 


25 


34 


26 


65 


26 


No response 


0 


0 


02 


02 


02 


01 


TOTAL 


123 


100 


131 


101 


254 


101 



Presentation of the Findings by Exploratory Hypotheses 
For each of the seventeen exploratory hypotheses, the following 
information is presented. 

A. The Summary Table . — A summary table presents all tests of signifi- 
cance performed to explore a hypothesis. In many of the summary 
tables, null hypotheses are rejected, but the rejection is marked 
with a double or single asterisk. Such rejected null hypotheses 
are neither stated nor discussed in the text because the test 
was influenced by a more significant component test or was it- 
self a component of a test showing a more significant interaction. 
The two columns at the far right of each table provide the in- 
formation which shows how each test is related to other tests in 
the table. 
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B» Rejected Null Hypotheses ^ — Only those null hypotheses which were 

tested and rejected are stated in the null hypotheses form; however, 
the organization of the tables makes clear the number and the nature 
of each null hypothesis tested as well as the conclusion regarding 
each. 

Conclusions, — The conclusions which can be drawn as the result of 

the rejected null hypotheses are stated. 

No attempt is made in this chapter to discuss or interpret the 
findings, nor is it possible to accept or reject the broad exploratory 
hypotheses which provide the focus for the statistical analysis per- 
formed here. 

All significant differences which were found as a result of 
statistical analysis are presented in this chapter. For the purpose 
of this study, differences were assumed to be significant when the null 
hypotheses could be rejected at or beyond the ,05 level of confidence. 

The nature of the statement of a conclusion following from the 
rejection of a null hypothesis equating means is determined by the side 
of the neutral point on the scale on which the means are located. The 
group whose mean is located furthest from the neutral point of the 
scale is presented in the conclusion as being more characteristic of 
the quality being explored than the group whose mean is located closer 
to the neutral point. The nature of the statement of a conclusion fol- 
lowing from the rejection of a null hypothesis equating proportions of 
the Questionnaire (Sections II and III) is simply stated in terms of one 
group being more characteristic of the quality being explored than is 
another group. In Questionnaire Sections V-A and V-B (a forced choice 
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response category), conclusions which follow from the rejection of null 
hypotheses equating proportions are stated in two forms to reflect the 
dual nature of data tested. 

I. Hypothesis One.— There are differences between the counselor's mean 
evaluation of the health of the client's approaches which are a 
function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex and the client 
behavior presented (Questionnaire Section I) . 

A. The Summary Table.— Table 5 presents the thirty t-tests which 
were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 
Rejected Null Hypotheses.— The following null hypotheses were 
rejected: 

12. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section I for the dependent male 
client. 

17. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section I for the high achieving 
female client. 

C. Conclusions.— Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected, 
the following conclusions can be drawn: 

12. Male counselors evaluate the dependent male client as sig- 
nificantly more heathy than do female counselors. 

17. Male counselors evaluate the high achieving female client 
as significantly more healthy than do female counselors. 
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ICAN SCORES OF COUNSELORS' APPRAISALS OF CLIENT HEALTH 



Independent Variables 
and Constants 


N 


Kean* 


SO 


t-t)nt 


ConclusloT 
Regarding 

Kull 
HvDoth^sl^ 


Line 
Numbers 
of 

Tests 


Line Number 
of Test 
of Which 
This Is 

a Component 


line 
Ntnber 
of 
Test 


Sex 
of 

Counselor 


Sex 
of 
Client 


Behavior 

of 
Client 


1 


M 


M 
F 


1 


58 


?.6 


,99 




accept 




0 9^ 
7t CO 


58 


,2,7 


...93 


" -0.4833 


2 


M 


H 

F 


2 


57 


2.1 


.83 




accept 






59 


2.4 


_.95 


-1 .8110 


3 


H 


H 

F 


3 


54 


2.3 


.94 




accept 




0 9C 


60 


2.1 


.99 


-0.8059 • 


4 


H 


H 
F 


4 


57 


2.8 


1.06 








a 9C 


^9 


2.9 


1.15 


-0-363G 


5 


F 


H 
F 


1 


61 


2.4 


.88 




accept 






63 


7.fi 




-0.9769 


- 6 


F 


M 
F 


2 


62 


Z-7 


1.00 








' Ifl 94 


64 


.?.5. 




' 1 . 1 080 


7 


F 


. H 
F 


3 


62 


?.5 


1.13 




accept 




10,' 25* 


56 


2.7 


1.03 


• -0.6896 


8 


F 


H 
F 


4 


62 


i.O 


1.11 




accept 




10« 20 


f?3 


3.1 


i.ni. 


—0.3274 


9 


. N 


M 
F 


ALL 


J25.. 


2.5 
2.6 


-99. 

K04 


-U» / /oU 


accept 


1*2,3,4 


21 


lo- 


F 


F 


ALL 


247 


2.7 


1.07 




accept 


5,6,7,8 


91 


24$ 


2.7 


1.07 


ll 


H 
F 


H 


1 


58 


2.6 


.99 




accept 




1Q ' 97 


61 


2.4 




12 


M 
F 


H 


2 


57 


2.1 


.84 




reject 






62 


2.7 




■ -3.4583 


13 


H 
F 


H 


3 


54 


2.3 1 


.94 


* -1 Oo/ic; 


accept 






62 


2J 


I.IR 


14 


K 
F 


M 


4 


67 


.r.8. 


l.flfi. 




accopt 




19, -50 


62 




Ml 


-1 .2976 


15 


M 
F 


F 


1 


58 


?.7 


.93 




• accept 




. 20, ^7 


63 


Z.S 


.96 


16 


11 
F 


F 


2 


59 




.95 


-n 4idd 


accept 




20* -28 


\A 


2.5 


1.11 


17 


M 
F 


F 


3 


cO 


2.1 


.qq 


-Z.ob4o 


reject 




20, 29 




2.7 


1.08 


18 


H 
F 


F 


4 


L5i. 
r63 


2.9 
3tl 


J. 03 . 


* 1 .^loo 


accept 




20, 30 


19 


H 

. ^ F 


K 


ALL 


226 


?.5 






rejev" 


Il.(i2ll3.14 


22 


247 


2.7 


.1.07 . 


ZD 


n 

F 


F 


ALL 


236 


2.5 




-U7588 


accept 


15,16,17\l8 


22 


246 


2.7 


1.07 


21 


ALL * 


F . 


ALL 


473 


2.6 


1.04 


-0.791 * 


accept 


9,10 




482 


2.7 


1.06 


22 


H 
F 


ALL 


ALL 


462 


2.5 


1.02 


-2.743 


reject *♦ 


®.20 


. 21 


493 


2.7 


1.07 


23 


ALL 


M 
F 


1 


n9 


2.5 


.94 


-1.0163 


accept 


1.5 


21 • 


m 


2.6 


.95 


24 


ALL 


H 
F 


2 


119 


2.4 


.97 


-0.2745 


accept 


2,6 


2) 


123 


2t4 


1.03 


25 


ALL 


F 


3 


llf> 


2-4 


l.OO 


0.1226 


accept 


3.7 


21 


116 


2.4 


26 


ALL . 


^; 

F 


4 


119 


2.9 


1.09 


-0.4790 


accepf 


4,8 " 


21 'r 


1?P 


3 n 


.1.09 


27 


H 
F 


ALL 


1 


124 


2.5 


.92 


1.6909 


accept 


U.15 


22 ■ 


28 


H' 
F 


ALL 


2 


115 

T2r 
iir 


^.3 


.91 


-2.5826 


reject** 


gll6 


22 ' 


T.6 


1.06 


29 


M " 
F 


ALL 


3 




.97 


-2.6368 


reject** 


13,© 


22 . 


Tiir 
m 


?.6 
3.1 


1.13 


30 


M 
F 


ALL 


4 


1.07 


-1.8032 


accept 


14,18 


22 • 



* Ninnerical values for response categories: 1 = very healthy 

2 = basically healthy 

3 = no opinion 

4 « basically unhealthy 

5 « very unhealthy 



This significant difference is not discussed in the text because either a more sig- 
nificant component test is discussed or a more significant test of which this is a 
component is discussed. Refer to the circled test in the columns on the right 
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Hypothesis Tvo > —There are differences between the proportions of 
counselors giving expressive reasons for their appraisals of client 
health which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's 
sex, and the client behavior present (Questionnaire Section II ). 
A» The SuiDipary Table > — Table 6 presents the thirty t-tests which 

were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 
B. Rejected Null Hypotheses . — The following null hypotheses were 

rejected: 

1. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors giving expressive reasons for their health evalua- 
tion of the independent male client and the proportion 
giving expressive reasons for their health evaluation of 
the independent female client. 

3. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors giving expressive reasons for their health evalua- 
tion of the high achieving male client and the proportion 
giving expressive reasons for their health evaluation of 
the high achieving female client. 

4. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors giving expressive reasons for their health evalua- 
tion of the low achieving male client and the proportion 
giving expressive reasons for their health evaluation of 
the low achieving female client. 

14. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors giving expressive reasons for their health evalua- 
tion of the low achieving male client and the proportion 
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TASLE 6 



COU.-lSaORS RCSPC-m.-iG WITH E;P?£SSIVE KKOUi -OS TliEIft Ar?(tMSAl.S OF CLIflf HE/l.TH 




* This significant di.fforence is not discjssed iii tho text because either a irore signifi- 
?ant component tost is discussed or a more significant test of which this is a component 
IS discussed, kefer to the circled test in the columns on the right. 
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of female counselors giving expressive reasons for their 
health evaluation of the low achieving male client. 

15. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors giving expressive reasons for their health evalua- 
ation of the independent female client and the proportion 
of female counselors giving expressive reasons for their 
health evaluation of the independent female client. 

16. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors giving expressive reasons for their health evalua- 
tion of the dependent female client and the proportion of 
female counselors giving expressive reasons for their 
health evaluation of the dependent female client. 

Conclusions . — 

1. Male counselors give significantly more expressive reasons 
for their health evaluation of the independent female 
client than they do for their health evaluation of the 
independent male client. 

3. Male counselors give significantly more expressive reasons 
for their health evaluation of the high achieving female 
client than they do for their health evaluation of the high 
achieving male client. 

4. Male counselors give significantly more expressive reasons 
for their health evaluation of the low achieving male 
client than they do for their health evaluation of the low 
achieving female client. 
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14# Male counselors give significantly more expressive reasons 
than do female counselors for their health evaluation of 
the low achieving male client ♦ 

15* Male counselors give significantly more ejCpressive reasons 
than do female counselors for their health evaluation of 
the health of the independent female client. 

16. Female counselors give significantly more expressive 

reasons than do male counselors for their health evaluation 
of the dependent female client. 

H ypothesis Three . —There are differences between the proportions of 
counselors giving instrumental reasons for their appraisals of 
client health which are a function of the counselor's sex, the 
client's sex and the client behavior presented (Questionnaire 
Section II). 

A» The Summar y Table . —Table 7 presents the thirty t-tests which 
were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 

^* Rejected N ull Hypotheses . —The following null hypotheses were 
rejected: 

1. There is no difference between the proportion of male 
counselors giving instrumental reasons for their health 
evaluation of the independent male client and the propor- 
tion giving instrumental reasons for their health evalua- 
tion of the independent female client. 

3. There is no difference between the proportion of- male 
counselors giving instrumental reasons for their health 
evaluation of the high achieving male client and the 
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TABU 7 



COUNSELORS RESPONDING WITH INSTRUMENTAL REASONS FOR THEIR APPRAISALS OF ClllHT HEALTH 



Independent Vtrlables 
«nd Constants 


Nuxbcr 
Responding 
Instrumental 
Reasons 


Total 

Nuri)er 
In 

Population 


w 

Percentage 

Responding 

Instrumental 
Reasons 


Conclusion 
Regarding 

Null 
Hypothesis 


Line 
Nurbers 


Une Nun:ber 
of Test 


Mtnbcr 
of 
Test 


Sex 
of 

Counselor 


Sex 
of 
Client 


Behavior 

of 
Client 


of 

Corponcnt 
Tests 


of Which 
This Is 
« Coq>onent 


1 


H 




1 




66 


43 


rljict 




9, 23 




c 
r 


8 


63 


13 




2 


H 


K 


2 


16 


63 


i 25 


accept 




9, 24 






F 


23 


61 


38 




3 


N 


H 


3 


31 


59 


53 


reject 




9; 25 






F 


15 


61 


25 




4 . 


N 


n 


4 


16 


6i 


26 


accept 


— 


9* 26 






F 


' IS 


i\ 


30 




5 


F 


M 

n 


1 


■ 21 


^5 


32 


reject 




10, 23 






c 
r 


33 


64 


52 




6 


F 




2 


25 


C4 


_ 


accept 




■ 10» 24 






r 
r 


20 


64 


31 




7 


F 


M 

- n 


3 


21 


64 


33 


accept 


- 


10,' 25 






F 




13 


6)' ■ 


21 




8 


F 


H 


4 


30 


63 


43 


accept 


- 


10.. 20 






K 


21 


63 


j3 




9 


H 


M 


ALL 


fi9 




37 


reject* 


5)24)4 


21 






c 
r 


f^t 

D*t 


uB 


. ZD. 


10 


F 




ALL 


07 






accept 


5,6,7,8 


21 




r 


87 




35 


n 


n 


H 


1 




cu 




accept 




19/2*7 


F 


21 


63 






12 


H 


H 


2 


16 


63 


25 


accept 




19, 28 


r 
r 


25 


64 


39 


— 


13 


M 


H 


3 


31 






reject 




19.. ?9 


p 


21 


64 1 






14 


n 


M 


4 


16 


61 


26 


reject 




19, 30 


p . 


30 


63 


48 




15 


If 


F 


1 


8 


63 


13 


reject 




. 20, 27 


r 
r 


33 


64 ^ 


52 




16 


H 


F 


2 


23 


" " 6) 


38 


accept 




20, '28 


F 




70 


f<A 


■11 




17 


h 


F 


3 


1<> 

, ...ip 


61 


?5 


accept 




20, 29 


F 


13 


61 


21 




18 


n 


F 


4 


18 


61 


30 


accept 




20, 30 


F 


21 


6^ 


33 




t9 


H 


H 


ALL 


89 


243 


37 


accept 


11.12,13,14 


22 ; 


F 


97 


•259 


37 


20 


■ It 


F 


ALL 


64 


246 


26 


reject* 


©16,17,18 


22 


F 




8? 


252 


3*5 


21 


ALL 


il 


ALL 


1£6 


^02 


37 


reject* 


@»10 




F 


151 


423 


30 




22 




ALL 


ALL 


153 


489 


31 


accept 


19,20 


21 


F 


184 


, ica 


36 


23 


ALL 




1 


47 


1?5 


33 




1,5 


21 


F 




127 . 


33 


accept 


24 


ALL 


n 


2 


41 


127 


3? 


accept 


2,6 


21 


F 


43 


125 


34 


r 


ALL 


» 


3 


52 


123 


.. 42 


reject* 




21 


F 


28 


1?2 


23 , 




26 


AIL 


H 


4 


46 




37 


accept 


4.8 


21 


F 


39 


124 


31 


27 


11 


ALL 


1 


34 


1?3 




reject* 


11.© 


22 


F 








4? 


28 


n 


ALL 


2 


39 


m 


21 




12.16 


22 


r 


45 


m 


-_35 


' accept 


29 


fi 


/IL 


3 


46 


120 


38 


accept 


13.17 


22 • 


F 


34 


... 


?7 


30 


11 


ALL 


4 


31 


12? 


20 


reject* 


©.13 


22 


F 


i,\ 




1 1 1? 



* This significant difference is not discussed in the text because either a more sig- 
nificant component test Is discussed or a more sinnificant test of which this is a 
component is discussed. Refer to the circled test In the columns on the right. 



proportion giving instrumental reasons for their health 
evaluation of the high achieving female client. 

5. There is no difference between the proportion of female 
counselors giving instrumental reasons for their health 
evaluation of the independent male client and the pro* 
portion giving instrumental reasons for their health evalu- 
ation of the independent female client. 

9« There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors giving instrumental reasons for their health evalu-* 
ation of male clients and the proportion giving Instru- 
mental reasons for their health evaluation of the female 
client. 

13. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors giving instrumental reasons for their health evalu- 
ation of the high achieving male client and the proportion 
of female counselors giving Instrumental reasons for their 
health evaluations of the high achieving male client. 

14. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors and the proportion of female counselors giving instru- 
mental reasons for their health evaluation of the low achie- 
ving male client. 

15. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors and the proportion of female counselors giving instru- 
mental reasons for their health evaluation of the Indepen- 
dent female client. 

erJc 
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20. Thoro is no difference between the proportion of male 
counselors and the proportion of female counselors giving 
instrumental reasons for their health evaluation of fe- 
male cJients. 

21. There is no difference between the proportion of all coun- 
selors giving instrumental reasons for their health evalu- 
ation of the male clients and the proportion of counselors 
giving instrumental reasons for their evaluations of the 
female clients. 

Conclusions.— Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected, 

the following conclusions can be drawn. 
1. Male counselors give significantly more instrumental reasons 
for their evaluation of the health of the independent male 
client than they do for their evaluation of the health of 
the independent female client. 
3. Male counselors give significantly more instrumental reasons 
for their evaluation of the health of the high achieving 
male client than they do for their evaluation of the health 
of the high achieving female client. 

5. Female counselors give significantly more instrumental rea- 
sons for their evaluation of the health of the independent 
female client than they do for their evaluation of the 
health of the independent male client. 
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9. Male counselors give significantly more instrumental rea- 
sons for their evaluation of the health of male clients 
than they do for their evaluation of the health of female 
clients. 

13. Male counselors give significantly more instrumental rea- 
sons for their evaluation of the health of the high achie- 
ving male clients than do female counselors. 

14. Female counselors give significantly more instrumental rea- 
sons for their evaluation of the health of the low achie- 
ving male client than do male counselors. 

15. Female counselors give significantly more instrumental rea- 
sons for their evaluation of the health of the independent 
female client- than do male counselors. 

20. Female counselors give significantly more instrumental rea- 
sons for their evaluation of the health of male clients 
than they do .or their evaluation of the health of female 
clients. 

Hypothesis Four.— There are differences between the proportions of 
counselors giving relative reasons for their appraisals of client 
health which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's 
sex and the client behavior presented. 

A. The Summary Table .— Table 8 presents the thirty t-tests which 
were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 
Rejected Null Hypotheses . — The following null hypothesis was 
rejected: 
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COy?ISELORS RESPON'OI.f 



Indepefident Variables 
and ConsUnts 



RELATIVE REASONS FOR THEIR APP?OA!SALS OF CLIENT hTALTH 
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22. There is no difference between the proportion of male 

counselors and the proportion of female counselors giving 
relative reasons for their health evaluation of clients. 
C. Conclusions .— Based upon the null hypothesis which was rejected, 

the following conclusion can be drawn: 

22. Male counselors give significantly more relative reasons 
for their evaluation of the heatlh of clients than do fe- 
male counselors. 

Hypothesis Five. -There are differences between the proportions of 
counselors giving external reasons for their appraisals of client 
health which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's 
sex and the client behavior presented (Questionnaire Section II). 
A. The Summary Table.— Table 9 presents the thirty t-tests which 

were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 
^' Rejected Null Hypotheses.— The following null hypotheses were 

rejected: 

1. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors giving external reasons for their health evalua- 
tion of the independent male client and the proportion 
giving external reasons for their health evaluation of 

the independent female client. 

2. There is no difference between the proportion of male 
counselors giving external reasons for their health evalua- 
tion of the dependent male client and the proportion giving 
external reasons for their health evaluation of the de- 
pendent female client. 
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TABLE 9 



COUNSaORS RESPONDIKG WITH EXTCWAl REASONS FOR THEIR APPRAISALS OF CLIENT HEALTH 



Independent Varfobles 
and Constants 




Total 

NuTber 
in 

Populati on 






Line 
of 

Conponent 
Tests 


U f lie liUlit^C 1 

of Test 
of Which 
This Is 


Line 
Ntmber 
of 

_ Test 


Sex 
of 

Counselor 


Sex 
of 
Client 


Behavior 

of 
Client 


Number 
Responding 
Externdl 
Reasons 


Percentage 
Responding 
External 
Reasons 


Conclusicn 
Regarding 

Null 
Hypothesis 


1 


H 


H 


1 


5 


60 


Q 


reject 




1 










0 




0' 




9. 23 


Z 


H 


H 


2 


0 


63 


A 












c 

. c 




4 


61 


g 


reject 




9. 24 


3 


H 


H 


3 


0 


59 


Q 












p 




1 


61 


c 


accept 


<— 


9»* 25 


4 


H 


M 


4 


1 


61 


2 












F 




3 


61 


c 
3 


accept 


— 


9, 26 


5 


F 


K 


1 


1 


65 








10, 23 






F 


0 


64 


*) 


accept 




6 


F 


H 


2 


0 


64 


0 






■ 10, 24 






F 








n 


accept 




7 


F 


. M 


3 


1 


64 


2 












F 




0 


61 


0 


accept 




10, 25" 


8 


F 


H 
F 

M 


4 


6 
2 


63 
63 


10 

■1 


accept 




10,. 20 


9 


H 


n 
p 

M 


ALL 


6 
8 


243 
246 


2 


accept 


1,2,3,4 


21 


10 


F 


il 

F 


ALL 


8 
2 


256 
252 


■1 


accept 


5i6,7,8 


21 


11 


N 


H 


1 


s 


60 


g 


accept 




19, 27 




F 


1 


f ^ 


2 


,_ 


12 


H 


H 


2 


0 










19, 28 




F 




0 


Ad 


0 


accept 




13 


H 


H 


3 


0 


- ^- 


" 






19, 29 • 




F 


1 


fi4 




accept 




14 


H 


H 


4 


1 


61 






^ 


19. 30 




F 




6 


63 


10 


accept 




15 


{{ 


F 


1 


0 


63 


0 


accept 








F 




0 


64 


0 


— • 


- 20, 27 


16 


f. 


F 


2 


4 


61 


7 


reject 








F 






0 


64 


0 




20, 28 


17 


ii 


F 


3 


1 


6t 


2 


accept 








F 






0 


6i 


0 




20, 29 


18 


U 


F 


4 


3 


61 


5 


accept 








F 






2 


63 


3 




20, 30 


19 


M 


H 


ALL 


6 


243 


2 


accept 


11,12.13,14 






F 

M 


8 




3 


22 


20 


F 


F 
/> 


ALL 


8 
2 


246 
252 


3 
1 


accept 


15,16,17,18 


22 


21 


ALL 


F 


ALL 


14 
10 


502 
498 


3 
? 


accept 


9.10 1 




22 




ALL 


ALL 


'4 


4C9 


3 


accept 


19,20 






F 


10 


•508 


? 


. 21 


23 


ALL 


H 


1 


6 




5 


reject* 








F 




0 


127 


0... 




21 


24 


AIL 


I. 


2 


0 


12/ 


0 


reject* 






F 




4 


125 


3 




21 


25 


ALL 


K 


3 


1 


123 


1 


accept 








F 




1 


122 


1 


3.7 


21 


26 


ALL 


/I 


4 


7 


124 


6 


accept 






F 




S 


124 


4 


4.8 


21 . 


27 


M 


AIL 


1 


S 


m 


4 


accept 








F 


1 




1 


11.15 


22 


28 


11 
F 


ALL 


2 


4 


'?4 


3 


reject* 


12,© 








0 




0 


22 


29 


n 

F 


ALL 


3 


1 


m 


0 


accept 


13,17 








1 


12^ 


0 


22 


30 


Ii 


ALL 


4 


4 


12? 


^ 




14,18 






F 




o 




f. 


accept 


/2 



This significant difference is not discussed in the text because either a more siq- 
mficant coniponent test is discussed or a more significant test of which this is a 
component is discussed. Refer to the circled test in the columns on the right 
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16. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors and the proportion of female counselors giving ex- 
ternal reasons for their health evaluation of the depen- 
dent female client, 
C. Conclusions,— Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected, 

the following conclusions can be drawn: 

1. Male counselors give significantly more external reasons 
for their evaluation of the health of the independent male 
client than for their evaluation of the health of the in- 
dependent female client. 

2. Male counselors give significantly more external reasons 
for their evaluation of the health of the dependent female 
client than for their evaluation of the health of the de- 
pendent female client. 

16. Male counselors give significantly more external reasons 
for their evaluation of the health of the dependent female 
client than do female counselors. 

Hypothesis Six.— There are differences between the proportions of 
counselors citing a lack of data as the reason for their appraisals 
of client health which are a function of the counselor's sex, the 
client's sex and the client behavior presented (Questionnaire 
Section II), 

A. The Suimnary Table. —Table 10 presents the thirty t-tests which 
were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 
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TABLE 10 



Counselors citing lack of data as the reason for their appraisal of client health 



Independent Variables 
and Constants 


nuTDoer 

LaCK OT Uaiu 


loiai 

Ntniber 
in 

Population 


Percentage 
Responding 
Lack of Oata 


Conclusion 
Regarding 

Null 
Hypothesis 


Line 
Numbers 


Line Nunier 
of Test 


line 
Mumber 
of 

Test 


Sex 
of 

Counselor 


Sex 
of 
Client 


Behavior 

of 
Client 


of 

Cor.ponent 
Tests 


of Which 
This Is 
1 Corponent 




1 


u 

n 


M 


] 


4 


60 


6 


accept 




9, 23 




F 


7 


63 


11 


— 


Z 


u 

n 


n 


2 


7 


63 


11 


accept 




9» 24 






F 


7 


61 


11 




3 




H 


3 


4 


59 


7 


accept 




9» 25 






F 




2 


61 


3 




4 


M 

n 


{1 


4 


8 


61 


13 


accept 




9, 26 




F 




)3 


61 


21 




5 


p 


H 


1 


lb 


65 


23 


accept 




10, 23 






F 


8 


64 


13 




6 


F 


H 


2 


7 


64 


11 


accept 




10, 24 






F 




4 


64 


6 




7 


r 


M 


3 


7 


6« 


11 


accept 




10, 25' 






F 




9 


61 


15 




8 


F 




4 


6 


63 


10 


accept 




10« 20 






F 




13 


63 


21 




9 


H 


H 


ALL 


23 


243 


9 


accept 


1.2,3,4 


21 






F 


29 


246 


12 


10 


F 


M 


ALL 


35 


256 


14 


accept 


5,6,7,8 


21 




F 


34 


252 


13 


11 


H 


M 


1 


4 


60 


7 


reject 




19, 27 


F 






65 


23 




12 


H 


M 


2 


7 


61 


11 


accept 




19» 28 


F 




7 


6^ 


IT 




13 


H 


M 


3 


4 


59 


/ 


accept 




19, Z9 


F 






7 


64 


11 


— 


. M 


1! 


H 


4 


6 


61 


13 


accept 






F • 






6 


63 


10 




15 


W 


F 


1 


7 


63 


11 


accept 




20,^27 


F 




B 


64 


13 . 




16 


H 


F 


2 


7 


61 


11 


accept 




20. 28 


F 






4 


64 


6 




17 




F 


3 


2 


- 61 


3 


reject 




20, 29 


F 






9 


61 


15 




18 


K 


F 


4 


13 


61 


21 


accept 




20, 30 


F 






13 


63 


21 




1'9 


M 


H 


ALL 


23 


243 


9 


accept 


11,12,13,14 




F 


35 


259 


14 


22 


20 


M 


F 


•ALL 


29 


245 


12 


accept 


15,16,17,18 




r 




34 


252 


13 


22 


21 


ALL 


M 


ALL 




50? 


12 


accept 


9,10 




F 


6r ■ 


498 


13 




22 


11 


ALL 


;d.L 


12 


480 


n 


accept 


19,20 


91 


F 


69 


SDS 


14 


?3 


fll 


h" 


1 


19 


125 




accept 


1.5 


21 


F 


15 


127 


1? 


24 


ALL 


fl 


2 


14 


127 


11...- 


accept 


2,6 


21 • 


F 


11 


125 




25 


ALL 


ft 


3 


11 


123 


9 


accept 


3,7 


21 • 


F 


IT" ■ 


122 


9 


2& 


ALL 


n 




I'i 


12^ 


11 


reject 


4,8 


21 


F 


4 


i'o 


124 


21 


27 


K 


ALL 


1 


11 




Q 


reject* 




22 


F 


23 


129 


18 


1>,15 


28 


H 


ALL 


? 


14 


1?-" 


11 


accept 


12,16 


22 • 


F 




11 • 


12C 


9 


29 


a 


ALL 


3 


6 


120 


5 


reject* 


U.[7) 




F 


u. 




13 


22 


30 


■ r, - ■ 


rxi 


4 


21 


12? 


17 


accept 


14,10 


2? 


F 






1?(, ^ ^ 





* This significant difference is not discussed in the text because either a more sig- 
nificant component test is discussed or a more siqniflcant test of which this is a 
component is discussed. Refer to the circled test in tne columns on the right. 
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Rejected Null Hypotheses. --The following null hypotheses were 
rejected: 

11. There is no difference between the proportion of male 

counselors and the proportion of female counselors citing 
insufficient data as the reason for their health evaluation 
of the independent male client. 

17. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selorsrahd the -proportion of female counselors citing in- 
sufficient data as the reason for their health evaluation 
of the high achieving female client. 

26. There is no difference between the proportion of counselors 
citing insufficient data as the reasons for their health 
evaluation of the low achieving male client and the propor- 
tion citing insufficient data as the reason for their health 
evaluation of the low achieving female client. 

Conclusions,— Based upon the null hypohteses which were rejected, 

the following conclusions can be drawn: 

11. Female counselors cite insufficient data as the reason for 
their evaluation of the health of the independent male 
client significantly more than do male counselors. 

17. Female counselors cite insufficient data as the reason for 
their evaluation of the health of the high achieving female 
client significantly more than do male counselors. 

26. All counselors cite insufficient data as the reason for their 
evaluation of the health of the low achieving female client 



significantly more than they do for the low achieving male 
client* 

Hypothesis Seven * —There are differences between the proportions of 
counselors giving expressive responses to the clients' verbal state- 
ments which are a function of the couneslor's sex, the client's 
sex and the client behavior presented. 

The Summa ry Table , —Table 11 presents the thirty t-tests which 
were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 
^* Rejected Null Hypotheses . —The following null hypotheses were 
rejected: 

4. There is no difference between the proportion of male 

counselors giving expressive responses to the low achie- 
ving male client and the proportion giving expressive re- 
sponses to the low achieving female client. 

11. There is no difference between the proportion of male 

counselors and the proportion of female counselors giving 
expressive responses to the independent male client. 

18. There is no difference between the proportion of male 

counselors and the proportion of female counselors giving 
expressive responses to the low achieving female client. 
C. Conclusions , — Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected, 

the following conclusions can be drawn: 
4* Male counselors give significantly more expressive respon- 
ses to the low achieving male client than to the low achie- 
ving female client. 
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TABU 11 



COUNSaORS GIVING EXPRESSIVE RESPONSES TO CLIENTS* VEPm STATEMENTS 



Independent Variables 
•nd Constants 


Nurber 
Responding 
Expressive 

Reasons 


Total 

Nur.ber 
in 

Population 


Percentage 
Responding 
Expressive 
Responses 


Conclusion 
Regarding 

Null 
Hypothesis 


Line 
Numbers 


Line Nurrber 
of Test 


Nusber 
of 
Test 


Sex 

of 

Counselor 


Sex 
of 
Client 


Behavior 
of 
Client 


of 

Component 
Tests 


of Which 
This Is 
a Corponent 


1 


H 


H 


1 


37 


60 




accept 




9t 23 


F 


44 


63 


70 


— 


2 


M 


M 

n 


2 


43 


63 


AO 


accept 




9t 24 




p 




C6 


61 


75 


— 


3 


H 


M 

n 


3 


40 


59 




accept 




9* 25 








47 


ei 


77 


— 


4 


K 


H 


4 


40 


61 


66 


reject 




9, 26 




F 




29 


61 


4S 


— 


S 


F 


K 


1 


52 


65 


?0 


accept 




10, 23 






F 


4A 


64 


59 


— 


6 


F 


H 


2 


49 


64 


77 


accept 


- 


10, 24 






F 




49 


64 


77 




7 


F 




3 


41 


64 


64 


accept 


- 


10,' 25" 






F 




47 


61 


77 




8* 


F 


M 


4 


3& 


63 


56 


accept 


- 


10. 20 




F 




41 


63 


65 




9 


K 


M 


ALL 


166 ■ 


245 


66 


accept 


1.2.3,4 


21 




F 


166 


M 


67 


10 


F 


M 


ALL 


i77 


255 


69 


accept 


5,6,7,8 


21 




F 


Idl 


2b2 


72 


11 


M 


H 


1 


37 


60 


62 


reject 




19, 27 


F 


52 


65 


€0 


_ 


12 


K 


H 


2 


43 


63 


68 


accept 




19.' 28 


F 


49 


64 


77 


_ 


13 


li 


H 


3 


40 


59 


6£ 


accept 




19. 29 


F 


4) 


64 


64 





14 


M 


M 


4 


40 


61 


66 


accept 




19, 30 


F 


35 


63 


55 





15 


ii 


F 


1 


44 


63 


7:i 


accept 






F 




44 


64 


69 


_ 


20, 27 


16 


H 


F 




46 


61 


7:) 


accept 




20, '28 


F 






49 


64 


77 


_ 


17 


H 


F 


3 


4> 


6) 


77 


accept 




20, '29 


F 




47 


61 


77 


- 


18 


li 


F 


4 


29 


61 


48 


reject 




20, 30 


F 




41 


f > 


65 




1*9 


H ■ 


K 


ALL 


160 


243 


65 


accept 


11,12,13,14 


22 • 


- F 


177 


25G 


69 


20 


U 


F 


ALL 


16G 


245 


67 


accept 


15,16,17,18 


22 


F 




181 


252 


72 


21 


ALL 


M 


ALL 


337 




6S 


accept 


9,10 




F 


347 


498 


70 




22 


H" 


ALL 


Fll 


326 


4t.9 


67 


accept 


19,20 


. 21 


F 


3i3 


503 


70 


23 


ALL 


" !l " 


1 


S'1 


125 


71 


accept 


1.5 


21 


F 


63 


127 


69 


24 


ALL 


n 


2 


92 


\27 


72 


accept 


2,6 


21 


F 


§J» 


i2r" 


7(> 


25 


ALL 


M 


3 


b} 


123 


66 


accept 


3,7 


21 


r 


0.' 




77 


26 


ALL 


H 


4 


76 


124 


60 


accept 


4,8 


21 


F 


7^ 


121 .. 




27 


It ■ 


ALL 


1 


81 




66 


accept 


11,15 


22 


F 




120 


.74 


28 


11 


ALL 


2 




124 


72 




12,16 


22 


F 






7fi 


- accept 


29 


i; ■■— ■ 


/J.L 


3 


(.7 


120 


7.-^ 


accept 


13,17 


22 


F 






70 


30 


r 


ALL 


4 




122 


57 


accept 


14,10 


22 


70 1 1/6 


C'i ._ 
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11. Female counselors give significantly more expressive respon- 
ses to the independent male clients than do male counselors. 

18. Female counselors give significantly more expressive respon- 
ses to the low achieving female client than do male coun- 
selors. 

VIII. Hypothesis Eight. -There are differences between the proportions of 
counselors giving instrumental responses to the clients' verbal 
statements which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's 
sex and the client behavior presented (Questionnaire Section II) 
A. The Summary Table. -Table 12 presents the thirty t-tests which 

were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 
^- Rejected Null Hypothesis. -The following null hypothesis was 

rejected: 

11. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors and the proportion of female counselors giving in- 
strumental responses to the independent male client. 
C. Conclusions . -Based upon the null hypothesis which was rejected, 
the following conclusion can be drawn: 

11. Male counselors give significantly more instrumental respon- 
ses to independent male clients than do female counselors. 
IX. Hypothesis Nine.— There are differences between the means of the 

ratings of the emotional content of the counselors' responses to the 
clients' verbal statements which are a function of the counselor's 
sex, the client's sex and the client behavior presented. (Question- 
naire Section 
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TABU 12 



COUNSELORS GIVING iNSTRUMiKTAL RESPONSES TO CLICNTS* VERBAL STATEMENTS 



Independent Variables 
and Constants 


Number 
Responding 
lnstrur:enta1 

Reasons 
. 


Total 

Number 
in 

Population 


Percentage 
Resoondinq 
Instruriental 
Responses 




Line 
Numbers 


Line Nurber 
of Test 
nf Which 
This is 

a Component 


Nunber 
of 
Test 


Sex 
Of 

Counselor 


Sex 
of 
Client 


Dchavior 

of 
Client 


Conclusion 
Regard ing 

»ul1 
Hypothesis 


of 

Conponcnt 
Tests 


1 


H 


H 


1 


21 


60 


35 


accept 




7t ^ J 


F 




' 

lo 


63 


29 




2 


H 


H 


2 


1 J 


63 


21 


accept 










F 




1 D 


61 


25 






3 


H 


H 


3 


18 


59 


31 


accept 










F 




13 


0 1 


21 






4 


M 


M 


4 


21 


61 


34 


accept 








F 




2B 


61 


46 





7| CO 


$ 


F 




1 


1 1 


6b 


17 


accept 




in ' 97 

1 U| CO 






F 


1 9 


64 


30 




6 


F 


f! 


2 


14 


64 


22 


accept 




" 1ft OA 






F 




1 J 


£A 
OH 


20 




7 


F . 




3 


20 


64 


31 












F 




13 


f>l 


21 


accept 




8 


F 


K 


4 


26 




A\ 






1 ft 9ft 




F 




19 


^3 


30 


cccept 




9 


H 


t\ 


ALL 


73 


?4? . 


30 


accept 


^ 0 A 


91 

CI 




F 


75 


246 


30 


10 


F 


M 


ALL 


71 


256 


2R 


accept 


c 7 n 


91 
cl 




F 


64 


?5? 


25 


11 


K 


M 


1 


21 


60 


35 


rejec t 






F 

n 




1 1 


65 


17 




12 , 


n 


M 


2 


13 


63 


21 


accept 




10 9ft 

l7t 


F 




1 4 


64 


22 




. 13 


M 


K 


3 


18 


59 


31 


accept 




1 Q 90 


F 


Oft 

cv 


64 


31 




14 


It 


K 


4 


21 


61 


34 


accept 




10 in 


F 






63 


41 




15 


ii 


F 


1 


18 


63 


29 


accept 






F 

n 






19 


0^ 


30 




20, 27 


16 


II 


F 


2 




61 


2d 


accept 






F 


— )3 


cA 
o** 


20 




20, 28 


17 


M 


F 


3 


1 >i 


bl 


21 


accept 






F 






13 


AT 
O 1 


21 




20, 29 


18 


n 


F 


4 


28 


61 


^6 


accept 






F 






19 


63 


30 




20, 30 


1'9 


H 


M 


ALL 


73 


243 


20 


accept 


11,12,13,14 




F 


71 


256 


23 


22 


20 




F 


ALL 


7b 


246 


30 


accept 


15,16,17J8 




F 




64 


252 


25 


22 


21 


ALL 


11 


ALL 


^4 


40Q 


?9 




9,10 




F 




^Oft 




accept • 




22 


H 


Ai.L 


ALL 


US 


4?9 


10 


accept 


19.20 




F 






27 


. 21 


23 


f±i 


" h" 


1 






?6 




1,5 




r 


37 




?9 


accept 


21 


24 


ALL 


n 


2 


27 




21 


accept 


2.6 




r 




125 


?2 


21 


2S 


ALL 


w 


3 


?s 


123 


31 


accept 


3,7 


21 


F 




12? 




7t^ 


ALL 




4 






44 








r 


47 


124 


38 


accept 


4,8 


21 






ALL 


1 


39 


1^-1 


32 


accept 








F 




30 


129 


23 


11,15 


22 


28 


ir 


ALL 


2 


?{5 


124 


23 


accept 


12.16 


22 


F 




2/ 




21 


79 


T, 
F 


AIL 


3 


31 


120 


26 


accept 


13,17 






... . 33 




26 


22 


30 




ALL 


4 




- L?^ 


40 


accept 


14,18 




F 


4r. 1 


1/.; 




2? . 



The Summary Table . —Table 13 presents the thirty t-tests which 
were performed to explore the nature of this interaction, 
Re.jected Null Hypotheses . — The following null hypotheses were 
rejected: 

3. There is no difference between the mean of the emotional 
content ratings of the male counselors* responses to the 
high achieving male client and the mean of the emotional 
content ratings of the male counselors* responses to the 
high achieving female client. 

6. There is no difference between the mean of the emotional 
content ratings of the fe: de counselors* responses to 
the dependent male client and the mean of the emotional 
content ratings of the female counselors* responses to the 
dependent female client. 

8. There is no difference between the mean of the emotional 
content ratings of the female counselors* responses to the 
low achieving male client and the mean of the emotional con- 
tent ratings of the female counselors* responses to the low 
achieving female client. 
12. There is no difference between the mean of the emotional 
content ratings of the male counselors* responses to the 
dependent male client and the mean of the emotional content 
ratings of the female counselors* responses to the dependent 
male client. 

18, There is no diffe rence between the mean of the emotional 
content ratings of the male counselors* responses to the 
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TABLE 1.3 



CMOTIWAI CONTENT RATINGS OF COW^SELORS' RESPONSES TO CLIENTS' VERBAL STATEMENTS 



Independent Variables 
knd Constants 


N 


MearT 


SO 


t-test 


Conclusion 
Regarding 

Null 
Hypothesis 


Line line Nutri)er 
Numbers of Test 


line 
Nunber 
of 
Test 


sex 
Of 


Of 

L 1 1 en b 


Of 

U 1 1 CHb 


or 

Cornponent 
Tests 


IniS iS 

a Component 


i 




H 
F 


1 


58 J 3.40 


.P3 


0.3275 


accept 








63 


3.33 


11*; 


Z 


M 

n 


- N 
F 


o 


58 


/!.42 


.01 


-0.6201 


accept 




0 91 


61 








M 

n 


N 
F 




56 


1.62 


1.03 . 


-2.1822 


reject 




Q 9C 




50 


:.02 


C7 




M 


M 
F 




61 


5.30 




. 0.-2383 


accept 




Q 9^ 


57 


3r25 


l.Cfi . 


c 

9 


r 
• 


M 
F 


1 


65 


^ 3,fi?. 




.*;.9ioi 


accept 




in 91 

Iff CJ 


63 






9 


r 
• 


M 
F 




64 




-,L2d , 


2.6435 


reject 






63 


?.6^ 




/ 


c 
r 


M 
F 


«l 


61 


2.92 


.93.. 


0.2074 


accept 




10, 25 


fiO 


? ?A 


.84 . 


• 

D 


r 


M 
F 


A 
•t 


61 


3,33 


1.10 


• -2.3918 


reject 




10,! 20 


61 


3.8Z 


.91 


y 


n 


M 
F 


£1 t 


235 


2.94 


MO,. 


-0;9253 


accept 


1,2,3,4 


21 


241 


3,03 




10 


r 

r 


M 
F 


At 1 

ALL 


250 


3.23 


Ml 


0.9020 


accept 


5,6,7,8 


21 


^47 


"3.19 


1.19 


«« 

ll 


M " 
F 


u 

r 


1 


58 


3.40 


,93 


-1.2634 


accept 




19. 27 


64 


3,62 


.97 


iZ 


H 
F 


N 


o 


58 


2.43 


.93 


-3.7179 


reject 




19 OR 

17 • CO 


64 


3.19 


i.?6 


13 


H 
F 


N 


3 


"ST 


2.62 


1.03 


-1.5993 


accept 




1C 90 
• f 


2.92 




14 


M 
, F 


ti 

n 


4 


6r- 


3.39 


1.16 


-0.3957 


accept 






61 


3.38. 






M 
F 


r 


1 


63 
63" 




■1/15-. 


-0.6716 


accept 




. 20,127 


ID 


M 
F 


r 


o 


61 


2.C4 


-0.3099 


accept 




20, 28 


63 


2.(0 n,?? 


17 


M 
F 


c 
r 


J 


60 


3.C2 


.9? 


0.8219 


accept 




20. '29 


60 


2.6S 


.84 


lA 
lo 


H 
F 


c 
r 


«t 


57' 


3. is 


1.06 


-3.1218 


reject 




. 20» 30 


,61 


3.82 


.01 


.19 


'M 
F 


N 


ALL 


Z^J 
485 


-2»1L 


.IJLO, .. 


-3.3657 


reject'-* 


ll.^|^il3.14 


99 


,1.11 


20 


n 
F 


F 


ALL 


-3.19J 


,i.ia 


-1 .5835 


accept 


15,16,17,18 


22 


21 


ALL 


M 
F 


ALL 


3.12 


1.12 


0.0388 


accept 


9,10 




483 




l-po ' 


22 


F 


ALL 


ALL 


T23 

T?r 


2.59 
3.23 

3.40 




-3.4800 


reject 


19,20 


. 21 


23 


ALL 


H 
F 


1 




0.8995 


accept 


1,5 


21 


24 


ALL 


M 
F 


2 


121 
ll'T 


2.83 
2.57 1 


1.18 


1.7320 


accept 


2,6' 


21 


25 


ALL 


M 
F 


3 


3.34 


1.4394 


accept 


3,7 


21 


26 


ALL 


n 

F 


4 


no 


1,14 
J-Ji3,-. 


-1.4666 


accept 


4,8 • 


21 


27 


H 
F 


ALL 


1 


)?6 
MB 
l?1 
118 

\?y" 




-1.3703_ 


accept 


ii;i5 


22 


28 


' H" 
F 


ALL 


2 


2.8^. 
2.90 

'3. CO 


.1^7_. 
KOI 


-2.n204 


rpjpct** 


12^.16 


22 


29^ 


n 
F 


ALL 


3 


-0.6349 


accept 


13,17 


22 


30 


11 

r 


ALL 


4 


-2.3419 


reject** 


14/3) 


22 



* Numerical values for the response categories: 1 = very supportive 

2 = supportive 

3 = neutral 

4 = threatening 

5 = very threatening 



** This significant difference is not discussod in the text because either a more sig- 
nificant component test is discussed or a more significant tost of which this is a 
^ component is discussed. Refer to the circled test in the columns on the right. 
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low achieving ^omale client and the mean of the emotional 
content ratings of the female counselors' responses to the 
low achieving female client, 

22. There is no difference between the mean of the emotional 
content ratings of the male counselors' responses to all 
clients and the mean of the emor-'.onal content ratings of 
the female counselors' responses to all clients. 

Conclusions. —Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected, 

the following conclusions can be drawn: • 

3. Male counselors are significantly more supportive in their 

responses to the high achieving male client than to the 

high achieving female client. 
6. Female counselors aro significantly more supportive in 

their responses to the dependent female client than to the 

dependent male client. 
8. Female counselors are significantly more threatening in 

their responses to the low achieving female client than 

to the low achieving male client. 
12. Male counselors are significantly more supportive in their 

responses to the dependent male client than are female 

counselors. 

18. Female counselors are significantly more threatening in 

their responses to the low achieving female client than are 
male counselors. 
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22. Female counselors are significantly more tVrca'^ening in 
their responses to all clients than are male counselors. 
Hypot hesis Ten . —There aire differences between the counselors' mean 
evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses totally 
siii)portxng the clients' interpretations of their situation which are 
a function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex and the client 
behavior presented (Questionnaire Section IV-1)* 

A* The Summarjy Table . —Table 14 presents the thirty t-tests which 
uere performed to explore the nature of this interaction- 

^- Kejected Null Hypotheses . —The following null hypotheses were 
rejected: 

15. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section IV-1 for the independent 
female cl?lent. 

20. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section IV-1 for all female clients. 

29. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section IV-1 for all high achieving 
clients. 

C. Conclusions .— Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected, 
the following conclusions can be drawn: 



ERIC 
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TABLE 14 

COUnSELCR^S APPROPP.IATC.NESS evaluations or totally SU?rCKTIKS RESPONSES 



Independent Verfablcs 
tnd Constants 


K 


Kc«n* 


. 

30 


t'test 


Conclusior 
Regerding 

Null 
Hypothesis 


Line 
Kurfcers 
Of 

Cc.'.;onent 
Tests 


Line Ku=ber 
Of Test 
of Which 
This is 

a Cocpcncnt 


NuKbcr 
of 
test 


Sex 
of 

Counselor 


Sex 
of 
Client 


6eh2vior 

of 
Client 


1 


K 


M 
F 


1 






1.18 
! .2/ 


1.4723 


2CCCpt 




9. 23 


2 


M 


M 

r 


2 




J. 6 


0.9493 


accept 


9. 24 




3.2 






3 


M 


M 

r 


3 


CO 


1.07 


-1.0312 


accept 


- 


9. 25 


4 


H 


H 
F 


4 




3.i 
.3*3 


i.rc 

1.31 


-0.6237 


accept 


- 


9, 26 


& 


F 


M 

F 


1 


£3 


3.9.. 


^ 73 


-0.CC33 


accept 


- 


10, 23 


6 


F 


M 
F 


2 




3-7 


1 .?Q 
1.19 


-0.2jU 


accept 


- 


10. 24 


7 


F 


H 
F 


3 


f? 


■» a 


1 •>-> 




accept 


- 


10/ 25" 


er. 




1 'VJ 


O.^lO 


8 


F 


M 
F 


4 


f7 




1 4*i 




accept 


- 


10. 20 


£3 


_ 3.S 




-1.5034 


9 


H 


M 
F 


ALL 


?.15 






0.5045 


accept 


1.2.3.4 


21 


?25 


. 3.1 


.1.20 


10 


F 


F 


AIL 


-257. 
24fi 


2.7 




-1,5774 


accept 


5.6.7,8 


21 


11 

• 


H 


M 


1 








-0.2774 






19,27 


f 




Ml 


2.a.. 


j..?a 


accept 


- 


1? 


F 


M 


2 


57 
fi? 


2.6- 


t,?7 

J.39._ 


-0.3421 


accept 


- 


19, 28 


13 


H 
F 


M 


3 


54 


;.0 


1-il2_ 


-1.9276 


accept 


- 


19, Z9 • 


62 


j.4 


1.22- 


14 


n 
F 


H 


4 


57 


3.1 


_1.?5 


-0.5472 


accept 




19, 30 


62 


3.2 


1.« 
.1.21. 


15 


F 


F 


1 




-2.2143 


reject 




20, 27 


16 


M 
F 


F 


2 


61 


-3^1- 
3^7.. 


l!l9 


-1.6516 


accept 




20. '28 ' 


17 


ti 

F 


F 


3 


60 
56 


3.2_ 
3.6 


.JUPL-i 

1 .OJ < 


-1.9360 


accept 




20,'*29 


IS 


F 


F 


4 


_59 

-.a 


3.3__ 
3.6 


1.31 
..1.23 


-1.5216 


accept 




20. 30 


19 


K 
F 


H 


ALL 


-225. 


.JU- 

_JU.3_. 
3.6 

3.f 


.JL2i« 


-1.3o35- 


accept 


11.12.13.14 


22 : 


ZO 


U 
F 


F 


/iL 


.231 
4S2. 


J-2Q- 
-U29_ 
J^- 


-3.6911 


reject 


15.16,l?\l8 


22 


2\ 


ALL 


F 


ALL 


-0.770 


accept 


9,10 




22 


H 
F 


ALL 


/iL 


•:93 

JJP. 
121 


J,2J„ 
l-<7 


-3.526 


rojcci** 


19.5^ 


. 21 


23 


;iL 


H 
F 


1 


J.-.25_ 


0.6116 


accept 


1.5 


21 " 


24 


ALL 


tt 

f 


? 


119 
123 
116 
116* 


3.6 
3.5" 

3.:- 

3.< 

3.r 

3.*. » 


1.53 
1.23 
KM 

1.35 
"i"?7 


0.4654 


accept 


2.6 


21 


2S 


ALL 


fi 
F 


3 


-1.1744 


accept 


3.7 


21 


26 


ALL 


K 
F 


4 


119 

Tz:" 

Tl6 
1?4 


-1.5226 


accept 


4.8 


21 


27 


l\ 
F 


AIL 


1 


3.5 
3.B 


1.20 

.LiC 


-K7474 


accept 


11.15 


22 


2a 


F 


ALL 


? 


.125. 
IM. 


3.4.. 
3.5. 


-1.3/92 


accept 


12.16 


22 


29 


H 

r 


fll 


3 


,J.GJ.. 
_I.Jf.. 


-?C672 


reject 


13.17 


22 . 


30 


F 


ALL 


4 


JU-. 


3.?'. 


J-2S- 


-1.4324 


2CCCpt 


14, IS 


22 



* Numerical values for the response categories: 1 - very anprcpriate 

2 = appropiiate 

3 = neutral 

4 = inappropriate 

5 = very inappropriate 

** This significant differtMice is not discussed in the text because either a more sig- 
nificant component lest is discussed or a more significant test of which this is a 
component is discussed. Refer to the circled test in the columns on the right. 
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15. Female counselors rate a totally supportive response as sig- 
nificantly more inappropriate for use with the independent 
female client than do male counselors ♦ 
20. Female counselors rate a totally supportive response as sig- 
nificantly more inappropriate for use with all female clients 
than do male counselors. 
29. Female counselors rate a totally supportive response as sig- 
nificantly more inappropriate for use with all high achie- 
ving clients than do male counselors. 
Hypothesis Eleven . — There are differences between the counselors' 
mean evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses par- 
tially supportive of the clients' interpretations of their situations 
which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex and 
the client behavior presented (Questionnaire Section IV-2). 
A. The Summary Table . — Table 15 presents the thirty t-tests which 

were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 
B» Re:1ected Null Hypotheses . — No null hypotheses were rejected. 
C. Conclusions . — No conclusions can be drawn. 

XII. Hypothesis Twelve . — There are differences betw>on the counselors' 

mean evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses par- 
tially rejecting the clients' interpretations of their situations 
which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex and 
the client behavior presented ^Questionnaire Section IV-3) . 
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TABIC 15 

COWSELORS' KEM APPROPRIATENESS EVALUATION OF PARTIALLY SUPPORTING RESPONSES 



Independent Variables 
and Constants 


N 


Oan 


so 


t-te$t 


Conclusion 
Regarding 

Null 
Hypothesis 


line 

Numbers 
of 

Conponent 
Tests 


line Nu=ter 
of Test 
of Which 
This 1$ 

a Cocponent 


Ninber 
of 
Test 


Sex 
of 

Counselor 


Sex 

of 
Client 


Behavior 

of 
Client 


1 


M 


M 

c 
r 


1 


5r, 


2 f 


1.K 




accept 




9, 23 


53 


2.6 


1..10 


0.1522 


2 


N 


H 


2 


57 


2,0 


.66 




accept 




9, 24 


59 


2..1 


.91 


-i.€8E5 


3 


H 


M 

c 


3 


51 


2.4 


1 78 




accept 




9, 25 


60 


2.3 


].n 


0.3138 


4 


H 


M 

p 


4 


57 


3.0 


1.3^ 


0.0 


accept 




9, 26 


59j 


3.0 


1-10 


5 


F 


H 

p 


1. 


61 


^.S 


1,16 


-1.0762 


accept 




10. 23 


63 


2.6 


1,03 


6 


F 


M 
p 


2 


62 


2.3 


1.07 






' 10. 24 


64 


2.3 


1.03- 




accepi 


7 


F 


p 


3 


62 


2.2 


1.07 


-0.8430 


accept 




10, 25 


59 


2.4 


i.m 


a 


F 


K 

c 
r 


4 


62L 


.3.0 


1 07 


0.1504 


accept 




10,: 20 




3.0 


1-21 


o 


H 


M 

c 
r 


ALL 


^25 


2.5 


1.C3 


-0.4S96 


accept 


1.2.3.4 


21 


2,5 


1,12 


10. 


F 


. « 
c 

r 


ALL 




2,6 


1,22 


0.1701 


accept 


5.6.7.8 


21 




2,6 


1,13 


11 


K 
p 


H 


1 


Li 


2.6 


1,14 


0.6680 


accept 




19, 27 


?l 


2.3 


.1.30 


12 


H 
P 


M 


2 


6? 




cc 

1.16 


-1.5486 


accept 




19, 28 


13 


H 
P 


M 


3 


54 


2r4 




0.8733 


accept 




19, 29 • 


6? 




J..07 . 


14. 


H 
P 


M 


4 


6? 


3,p 


] 18 
1^ 


-0.0749 


accept 




19, 10 


15 


A 
P 


F 


1. 


53 


2,6 


KIO 


O.0050 


•accept 




. 20. 2/ 


63 
59 


2,6 


16 


K 
P 


F 


2 


2,3 


,93 


-0.0554 


accept 




20,!23 




KOI 


17 


H 
F 


F 


3 




2.3- 


1,03' 


0,0752 


accept 




20, "29 


.5V 

L59. 

63 
??o 




18 


K 
F 


F 


4 


U3.Q_J 




-0,7874 


1 

accept ; — 


20, 30 


19 


n 

F 


M 


ALL 


2.5 




-0,1838 


accept |lltl2.l3,14 


cc • 


247 


2.6 




•20 


H 
F 


F 


ALL 


236 


I 2,5 
2.6 


1.12 . 

iji- 


-0.174 


accept =15,16.17.18 


22 


21 


ALL 


K 
F 


ALL 


^7i. 

m.. 


-JU5„ 

JLb.. 
_2.G-. 

2,3 
-?.3« 
.3.0^ 


JU5_- 


-0,639 


accept 




22 


M 
F 


fll 


ALL 


0.8716 


accept 


19.20 


, 21 


23 


ALL 


M 
F 


1 


.1.2?..! 
J-.1i-.f 

JL.GO 


-1.C352 


accept 


1.5 


21 


24 


ALL 


H 
F 


2 


115- 
lli- 

ncL 

124 
116 

Hi- 

11B 

VxH 


-r^.4739 


accept 


2,6 


21 


25 


ALL 


M 
F 


3 


_.97 


0.1107 


accept 


3.7 


21- 


20 


ALL 


H 
F 


A 


.Ll^ 


-r^,62S7 


accept 


4.8 


21 


27 


M 
F 


ALL 


1 


2.6 
2.7 

2.3 
2.3" 

I?r3_ 

".3.0- 


.lv2L- 
...23_ 

.UOJL.. 


-1,1343 


accept 


11.15 


22 


28 


n 

F 


ALL 


2 


0,4191 


accept 


12.16 


22 * 


29 


f) 
F 


ALL 


3 


0.0 


accept 


13.17 


22 


30 


H 

r 


ALL 


4 




-0.3168 


accep^ - 


14,18 


22 



* Numerical values for the response categories: 1 = very appropriate 

2 = appropriate 

3 « neutral 

4 - inappropriate 

^ .5 « very inappropriate 
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A. The Summary Table >— Table 36 presents the thirty t-tests v/hicli 
were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 

B. Rejected Null Hypotheses * — The following null hypotheses were 
rejected: 

26. There is no difference between the mean of all counselors 
in their response to Questionnaire Section IV-3 for the low 
achieving male client and the mean of all counselors in 
their response to Questionnaire Section IV-3 for the lox^ 
achieving female client. 

27. There is nc difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section IV-3 for all independent 
clients. 

C. Conclusions . — Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected, 
to following conclusions can be drav/n: 

26. All counselors rate a partially rejecting response as sig- 
nificantly more appropriate for use x/ith the low achieving 
male client than for use with the low achieving female 
client. 

27. Female counselors rate a partially rejecting response as 
significantly more appropriate for use with all independent 
clients than do male counselors. 

XIIX. Hypothesis Thirteen . — There are differences between the counselors* 
mean evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses 
neutrally reflecting the clients* interpretations of their 
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TABLE 16 

COUKSELOP^' McAfi APPRIATEK£SS EVALUATIONS 0? PARTIALLY REJECTii^G RESPCNStS 



Ino*v;erdent V^rlebles 
<nd Constants 










Conclusion 
Regarding 

Null 
Hypothesis 


Line 
Nun'bers 


Line Number 
of Test 


of 
Test 


Sex 
of 

Counselor 


Sex 
of 
CI lent 


Bnhavior 

of 
Client 


N 


Kean 


so 


t-test 


or 

Conipcncnt 
Tes ts 


of Which 
This is 
a Ccrponent 


1 


M 


fl 


1 




1.9 


1-?1 , 


0.6703 


accept 




9. 23 




F 




S3 






- 


2 


K 


K 


o 
c 


S7 


1.6 


.K? 


-1 .9075 


accept 




9, 24 




F 


59 


1.9 


.07 




3 


M 


n 




54 


2.1 


1.1? 


-0.1873 


accept 




9. 25 




F 


GO 


2,2 


.99 




4 


K 


M 


4 


57 


?.3 


1.17 


-1.2782 


accept 




9. 26 




F 




59 


2.5 


1.13 




5 


F 


M 


1 


61 


1.7 


.e? 


1.2283 


accept 




10. 23 






F 


63 


lo 


.76 




6 


F 


H 


o 


62 


1.7 


.92 


-0.7122 


accept 


— 


■ 10. 24 






F 






1.S 






7 


F 


. H 






2.<.' 


MS 


-0.40a5 


accept 










F 




. 57-. 




1.21 . ! 




10.' 25' 


3 


F 


a 










-1.7505 


accept 


- 


10.: 20 




F 


H 










9 


f\ 


K 


ALL 


2?5 


?.o 


1.11 i 


1.2625 


accept 


1.2.3.4 


21 - . 




F 


236 


2.1 


1 I.G7 < 


10 


F 


H 


ALL 


247 


1.9 


1.03 5 


0.9495 


accept 


5.6.7,8 


21 




F 


2AS 


2.0 


l.i^n 


1 1 


M 


n 


1 


5R 


1.9 


1 .21 2 


1.1652 


accept 




19.; 2> 


F 


61 


1-7 


.E7 5 


- 


ic 


K 




C 


57 


1-6 


:qH -^^-^501 


accept 




19.' 23 


F 


62 


1.7 




- 






If 

n 


J 




2-1 




-0.6C6S 


accept 




19.29 • 


F 


62 


2.2 


i.;5 f 


- 




K 


ti 

n 


• 4 


57 


2.3 


1.17 J 


0.3278 


accept 




19.: 30 


F 


62 


2.2 


1.14 






M 

r 


r 


I 


58 


i.S 


n.oo 3 

1^76 f 


1 .6526 


accept 




20.^27 


16 




c 
r 


. c 




"1.9 




0.5S09 


accept 




20. '28 


F 




l.fi 


^r. ;) 




17 


K 
F 


r 


J 




2.3 


1.21 


-0.4064 


accept 




20. '29 


18 


K 
F 


c 
r 


it 
n 




2.5 


-0.1303 


accept 


- 


20. 30 


19 


K 

r 


M 

ri 


LI 1 
riLL 


27fL 
>A7 


1.9 


1.0.G = 


0.3S03 


accept 


11.12.13.14 


22 : 


20 


li 

F 


F 


ALL 


?3S . 
"256 1 


? 1 


l.U h 


.7254 


accept 


15.16,17.13 


22 


21 


ALL 


- 11" ■ 
F 


/XL 


T/3l 

[Tfi? 1 


r?.o 


1 . i 

"I.IO""! 


-1.563 


accept 


9,10 


. — V 


22 




ALL 


ALL 


452 ( 2.0 




0.8G4 


accept* 




. 21 


F 


493 1 
"iTFl 


2.0 


1.0^" f 
"Trf. \ 


23 


ALL 






l.S 


1 .2885 


accept { 


1.5 


21 


F 


T?l 1 


1.6 




24 


ALL 


H 
F 


2 


119 


1.0 




-1.8211 


accept 


2.6 


21 


25 


A».L 


f] 
F 


3 


ird" 
riK" 


^2''.2 


1.10 1 


-0.4120 


accept 


3,7 


21 ! 

— • 1 


26 


ALL 


F 


< 


TiF 

rfr 




nT?2"1 


-2.1602 


reject 


4»8 


21 


2/ 


f 


ALL 


1 


rvo 
r?r 


1" 

T.r.- 




1.9761 


reject , 


11.15 


22 


2C 


i\ 


ALL 


2 


1*1 1* 






0.0392 


~j 

ACCCpl j 


12.16 


22 




F 




1.0 




2~ 


Vi 

F 


fU. 


3 






J O-!. ? 

l.iX t 


-0.3703 


accept j 


13.17 


?2 •{ 


30 


F 


ALL 




1?S 






0.1. 


accept 1 


HJ8 


2? 'i 



* Nuinarical values for the response categories: 1 = very appropriate 

2 = appropriate 

3 = neutral 

4 = Inappropriate 

5 = very inappropriate 
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situations which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's 

sex and the client behavior presented (Questionnaire Section 

A. The Summary Table.— Table 17 presents the thirty t-tests which 

were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 
3* Rejected Null Hypothese s.— The following null hypotheses were 

rejected: 

22. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section for all clients. 

24 • There is no difference between the mean of all counselors 
in their response to Questionnaire Section IV-4 for the de- 
pendent male client and the mean of all counselors in 
their response to Questionnaire Section IV-4 for the depen- 
dent female client. 

25. There is no difference between the mean of all counselors 
in their response to Questionnaire Section IV-4 for the 
high -achieving male client and the mean of all counselors 
in their response to Questionnaire Section IV-4 for the 
high achieving female client. 

30. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their 
response to Questionnaire Section IV-4 for all low achie- 
ving clients. 

C. Conclusions.— Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected, 
the following conclusions can be drawn: 
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TABLE 17 

tOUHSELOaS* fSAN APPROPRIATENESS EVALUATIONS OF NEITTRALLY REFLECTING ReSPO.NSES 



Independent Variables 
«nd Constants 


n 


>:caa* 


SD 


t-test 


Concluslor 
Regarding 

Null 
Hypothesis 


Line 
of 
Tests 


Line Nu.Tbcr 
of Test 
of KhIch 

miS IS 

a Component 


I « MM 

Line 
Hurler 

of 
Test 


Sex 
of 

Counselor 


Sex 
of 
Client 


Behavior 

of 
Client 


1 


H 


M 
F 


I 


58 


2.3 
2.1 


\ . 20 
1 .21 


1.C76P 


accept 




- — -i" 


2 


H 


H 

r 


2 


57 


2.1 


1 .0*^ 


0.9574 


accept 






S9 


1.9 


1 . '.'2 


3 


H 


M 
F 


3 




l.P 




-1.5403 


accept 










-Lwa!— 


4 


M 


M 
F 


4 


57 








accept 






55 




j'ci 


-0:4553 


5 


F 


K 
F 


I 


61 
63 


r.o 
).=• 


1.1? 

1.01 


• 0.3253 


accept 




in 9^ 

JU, t.^ 


6 


F 


K 
F 


2 


62 1 ;.o 
0^**f l.G 


.CO 


1.9355 


accept 




' 10, 24 


7 


F 


H 
F 


3 


52 I l.£ 


.so 




reject** 




10 


ioJ ?.l 


1.15 
1.20 
l.?"9 


-2.0302 


8 


F 


H 
F 


4 


52 I 2.5 


-0.5SC3 


accept 




10«*. 20 


53 i 2.6 


9 


M 


H 
F 


ALL 


2;;6i 2.3 


1.13 


^^.2235 


accept 


1 9 d 


21 


10 


F 


f! 
F 


ALL 


257 i 2.0 


1.05 


-0.2437 


accept 


S". A 7 C 


21 


'2761 2.1 


l.fb 


n 


M 


K 


1 






- 1.6032 


accept 




10 . 97 


F 


oTJ 2.0 


*T.'T2 




12 


H 
F 


H 


2 


57? 2.1 
62 J 2.0 


1.09 
1.0? 


0.5075 


accept 






13 


K 
F 


K 


3 


54? 1.8 

62 ^ i.a 


.83 
1.12 


0,3746 


accept 




19 9Q 


14 


H 
F 


M 


4 


57? 2.8 
62 t 2. '5 


1.7511 


accept 




19. 30 


15 


U 
F 


F 


1 


^5S> 2.1. 
63 E 1.0 


0.S115 


accept 




20 27 


16 


F 


F 


2 


59^ 1.9 

6n 1.5 




accept 






17 


it 
F 


F 


3 


6')f...?.JL 


1.15 1 

i.o? 

l.^D 


-0.2073 






^U, CIS 


18 


h 

F 


F 


4 


hilt 


2.6 
2.3 
2.0"" 


1.4750 


accept 






V9 


K 

-.^ F 


K 


ALL 


[ 226 5 
"247] 
235 f 

Y«r65 


— LJ.3— J . 2 2013 


reject** 


11.12,13,14 




20 


F 


F 


ALL 


2.2 
2.1" 


"k'lM 


accept 


15,16,17\ie 


22 


21 


/vLL 


K 
F 


ALL 


0731 2.1 

<s2Ti.r 


"T'l 'l~-o-050 


arcept 


9,10 




22 


F 


ALL 


ALL 


'4{;5r ;rr 

"^^J^pL-lO* 


J.J-^-.! 2 747 


reject 


19,20 


. 21 


.23 


aL 


H 
F 


1 


TfDi ?.l 

rT:>rf"2.o 


.|;]( 1 O.0250 


accept 


1.5 


21 


24 


/•vLL . 


M 
F 


2 


l?34_l,V^. 


-"§r\ :.0357 


reject 


2,6 


21 • 


25 


aL 


1! 
F 


3 


|I6J 1.8 
116^ 

1191 2.6 
l?2f 7A\ 


~^^[ -^.5521 


reject 


3,7 


21 


26 


ALL 


ti 
F 


4 


t:1v f -^'^201 


accept 


4,8 


21 


•27 


F 


ALL 


1 


12^ 
116 

T2cr 

W' 
1 f'T 

l?i» 


r.9' 

2.S 


i.6r> » 


accept 


11,15 


22 


?r» 


F 


ALL 


2 


l.Of. 
l.CO 


1.3516 


accept 


12,16 


22 




F 


AIL 


3 


: > !. 


1.2516 


accept 


13,17 


22 


30 


■ ■ r. 

F 


AIL 


4 




reject 


14,18 


22 



* Numorican values for response categories:. Tl = very appropriate 

2 = appropriate 

3 = neutral 

4 = inappropriate 

'5 very inappropriate 

** This significant difference is not discussed in the text because either a more sig- 
nificant compohon' test is discussed or a more significant tost of w'hich this is a 
^ com:)'>-'>»>t is discussed, i^efer to the circled test in the columns on the right. 

ERIC 
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7. Female conselors rate a neutrally reflecting response as 
significantly more appropriate for use with the high achie- 
ving male client than for use with the high achieving fe- 
male client. 

22. Female counselors rate a neutrally reflecting response as 
significantly more appropriate for use with all clients 
than do male counselors. 

24. All counselors rate a neutrally reflecting response as sig- 
nificantly more appropriate for use with the dependent fe- 
male client than for use with the dependent male client. 

25. All counselors rate a neutrally reflecting response as sig- 
nificantly more appropriate for use with the high achieving 
male client than for use with the high achieving female 
client. 

30. Female counselors rate a neutrally reflecting response as 
significantly more appropriate for use with the low achie- 
ving client than do male counselors. 
XI^' Hypothesis Four teen . —There are differences between the counselors' 
mean evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses 
controlling and conditionally supporting the" the clients' interpre- 
tations of their situations which are a function of the counselor's 
sex, the cleint's sex, and the client behavior presented (Question- 
naire Section IV-5) . 

A. The Summary Table .— Table 18 presents the thirty t-tasts which 
were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 
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TABLE 18 



COUNSELORS* APPROPRIATENLSS EVALUATIONS OF CONDITIONALLY SUPPORTING RESPONSES 



Independent Variables 
end Constants 




Mean* 


SO 


t-test 


Concluslor 
Regarding 
Null 

n/pu tnus 1 S 


Line 
'Nu^.bors 
of 

Corrponent 
Test^ 


Llne Number 
of Test 
of Vhlch 
This l3 

a Component 


Line 
Number 
of 
Test 


Sex 

nf 

Counselor 


Sex 

OT 

Client 


Behavior 

Oi 

Client 


N 


1 


K 


M 
F 


1 


68 
18 


2.3 


1.13 

K15 


. -0.6535 


accept 




" t, 

9» 23 


2 


M 


M 
F 


2 


57 
59 


7.1 
2.3 




2.0194 


reject 




9» 24 


3 




M 
F 


3 


60 


2.1 
2.4 


1.08 
1.2S 


-l.<:<:37 


accept 




9, 25 


4 


M 


M 
F 


4 


57 
59 


2.5 
3.0 


1.14 
1.31 


-2.3057 


reject 




9.@) 


5 


F 


M 
F 


1 


61 
^3 


1.3 


.93 
"l . ib 


-0.1181 


accept 




lo; 23 


6 


7 


n 

F 


2 


61 
64 


LJ 


.93 
l.iq 


'*.6777 


accept 




' 10. 24 


7 


F 


^^ 

F 


3 


62 






O.9601 


accept 





10, 25 


35 
62 
-S3 


1.7 




8 


F 


M 
F 


4 


2.5 

I.e. 


J .30 
l.lo 


-1.3371 


accept 




10.: 20 


9 


. H 


M 
F 


ALL 


2J6 


J .3 


ri.i5 


-1.3871 


accept 


1.2,3,4 


21 


2 36 




1.22 


10 


F 


M 
F 


ALL 


2i7 
?.]6 


;;.l 


1.12 
-US. 


-0.1609 


accept 


5,6,7,8 


21 • 


11 


M 
F 


K 


1 


61 




.1 . 1.3. .. 

- 


- 1.6432 


accept 


— 


19, 27 


12 


H 
F 


K 


2 


62 




1 


2.2002 


reject 


— 


19, 28 


13 


n 

F 


K 


3 


54 
6? 


2.1 


l.OJ? 
■ 1.0,6. 
U4 1 


1.206"^ 


accept 


— 


19, 29 • 


14 


M 
F 


H 


4 


57 
62 


2.0 
2.S 


-0J170 


accept 


— 


19, 30 


15 


" ■ il 
F 


F 


1 


£8 
63 


2.3 
1.8 


1 K> 


2J191 


reject 


— 


. 20, '27 


16 


M 
F 

M 


F 


2 


59 
64 


2.3 
2.1 


.99 
1.19 


0.8073 


accept 


— 


20, '28 


17 


F 


F 


3 


6'J 
59 
55 


2.4 
1.7 


1 .28 
.89 


3.33S7 


reject 




20, '29 


18 


:i 

F 


F 


4 


3.0 


1.31 


0.8406 


accept 




20, 30 


C'S 


2.8 


1.19 


19 


hi 

• F 


M 


ALL 


12? 5 
^?''!; 


2.3 
2,1 


iJb 


2.331 


reject^ 


1 1 » 12,13,14 


(>2) 


20 


M 
F 


F 


ALL 


^331 

24 rr ^ 

'47/ 


2.5 
2.1 
2.2 
?Tl 


J J 5.,^ 
l.U 
1.5.f 


3.2593 


reject** 


15,16,17\l8 




21 


ALL 


F 


ALL 


1 . «>v^ 


accept 


9,10 




22 


l\ 
F 


ALL 


ALL 


^■621 


2.4 


1.19 1 

T74-~| 


;.G02 


reject 


19,20 


. 21 


23 


ALL 


W 

r 


1 


110 

m 






-0.52C0 


accept 


1,5 


21 


24 


ALL 


{) 

F 


2 


119 
l?3l 




.1,LQ 


1.8750 


accept 


2,6 


21 


25 


ALL 


n 

F 


3 


n 6 ' 
iifTi 


2.0 
2.1 


J.J.C 


-0.4713 


accept 


3,7 


21 


26 


ALL 


n * 
j; F 


4 


119.. 
vy?\ 


2^5 J 
?.'9 { 


1.2L-. 
X2.0_. 


-2.6033 


reject** 


4,8 


21 • 


27 


FI 

F 


ALL 


1 


i;.^T 
iuV 

V'H- 
uo _ 


i.r 

^1^3, 
._Lii J 


UI3- . 


2.6749 


reject** 


11,15 


@ 


28 


_ r 

F 


ALL 
ALL 


2 
3 


.Ul£5 .-1 
.-i)9. J. 


2.1022 
3.255.^ 


reject** 


12,16 




29 


reject** 


13,17 J @. 


30 


F 


ALL 


4 


1161 ?.7 

I?'.] ^Tv 


3.5291 


ftccopt 





* Numerical values for response categories: 1 = very appropriate 

2 = appropriate 

3 = neutral 

4 = Inappropriate 

5 = very inappropriate 



This significant difference is not discussed in the text because eit.'ier a more sig- 
nificant component test is diccussod or a rnore significant test of which this is a 
component is discussed. Refer to the circled test in the columns on the right. 
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Rejected Null Hypotheses * — The following null hypotheses were 
rejected : 

2. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors in their response to Questionnaire Section IV-5 for 
the dependent male client and the mean of the male coun- 
selors in their response to Questionnaire Section IV-5 for 
the dependent female client. 

12. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section IV-5. 

15. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section IV-5 for the independent 
female client. 

17. There is no difference between tha mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section IV-5 for the high achieving 
female client. 

22. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section IV-5 for all clients. 

26. There is no difference between the mean of all counselors 
in uheir response to Questionnaire Section IV-5 for the low 
achieving male client and the mean of all counselors in 
their response to Questionnarie Section IV-5 for the low 
achieving female client. 
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C. Conclusions.— Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected, 
the following conclusions can be drawn: 
2. Male counselors rate a controlling and conditionally sup- 
portive response as significantly more appropriate for use 
with a dependent female client than for use with a dependent 
male client. 

12. Female counselors rate a controlling and conditionally sup- 
portive response as significantly more appropriate for use 
with the independent male client than do male counselors. 

15. Female counselors rate a controlling and conditionally sup- 
portive response as significantly more appropriate for use 
with the independent female client than do male counselors. 

17. Female counselors rate a controlling and conditionally suppor- 
tive response as significantly more appropriate to use with 
the high achieving female client than do male counselors. 

22. Female counselors rate a controlling and conditionally sup- 
portive response as significantly more appropriate for use 
with all clients than do male counselors. 

26. All counselors rate a controlling and conditionally suppor- 
tive response as significantly more appropriate for use with 
a low achieving male client than for use with a low achieving 
female client. 

XV. Hypothesis Fifteen.— There are differences between the counselors' 
mean evaluations of the appropriateness of counseling responses 
totally rejecting the clients' interpret; as of their situations 
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which are a function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex and the 

client behavior presented (Questionnaire Section IV--6) . 

A. The Summary Table > —Table 19 presents the thirty t-tests which 

were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 
S» Rejected Null Hypotheses . — The following null hypotheses were 

rejected: 

7. There is no difference between the mean of the female coun- 
selors in their response to Questionnaire Section IV-6 for 
the high achieving male client and the mean of the female 
counselors in their response to Questionnaire Section IV-6 
for the high achieving female client. 

8. There is no difference between the mean of the female coun- 
selors in their response to Questionnaire Section IV-6 for 
the low achieving male client and the mean of the female 
counselors in their response to Questionnaire Section IV-6 
for the low achieving female client. 

23. There is no difference between the mean of all counselors in 
their response to Questionnaire Section IV-6 for the inde- 
pendent male client and the mean of all counselors in their 
response to Questionnaire Section IV-6 for the independent 
female client. 

C. Conclusions . — Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected, 
the following conclusions can be drawn: 
7. Female counselors rate a totally rejecting responses as 
significantly more appropriate for use with the high 
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achieving female client than for use with the high achie- 
ving male client. 
8. Female counselors rate a totally rejecting response as 

significantly more appropriate for use with the low achie- 
ving female client than for use with the low achieving male 
client* 

23. All counselors rate a totally rejecting response as sig- 
nificantly more inappropriate for use with the independent 
male client than for use with the independent female client. 
Hypothesis Sixteen . — There are differences between the counselors* 
tendencies to be pleased or concerned by the clients* behavioral 
attributes and deficiencies which are a function of the counselor's 
sex, the client's sex and the client behavior presented (Question- 
naire Section V-A and V-B). 

A. The Summary Tables . — Tables 20 and 21 present the sixty t-tests 
which were performed to explore the nature of this interaction. 

B. Rejected Null Hypotheses . — The following null hypotheses were 
rejected: 

V-A 

12. There is no difference between the proportion of male 

counselors and the proportion of female counselors selec- 
ting response 1 for the dependent male clients on Question- 
naire Section V-A. 

17. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors and the proportion of female counselors selecting 
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response 1 for the high achieving female client on Question- 
naire Section V--A» 

21. There is no difference between the proportion of all coun- 
selors selecting response 1 for male clients and the pro- 
portion of all counselors selecting response 1 for female 
clients on Questionnaire Section V-A. 

22. There is no difference between the proportion of all male 
counselors and the proportion of all female counselors 
selecting response 1 on Questionnaire Section V-A. 

23. There is no difference between the proportion of all coun- 
selors selecting response 1 for the independent male clients 
and the proportion of all counselors selecting response 1 
for the independent female client on Questionnaire Section 
V-A. 

V-B 

18. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors and the proportion of female counselors selecting 
response 1 for the low achieving female client on Question- 
naire Section V-B. 

21. There is no difference between the proportion of all coun- 
selors selecting response 1 for male clients and the pro- 
portion of all counselors selecting response 1 for female 
clients on Questionnaire Section V-B. 

22. There is no difference between the proportion of all male 
counselors and the proportion of all female counselors 
selecting response 1 on Questionnaire Section V-B. 



29. There is no difference between the proportion of male coun- 
selors and the proportion of female counselors selecting 
response 1 for all high achieving clients on Questionnaire 
Section V-B. 

Conclusions . — Based upon the hull hypotheses vjhich were rejected, 

the following conclusions can be drawn: 

V-A 

12. Significantly more male counselors than female counselors 

were pleased because the dependent male client was sensitive 
to the feelings and opinions of others. 

Significantly fewer male counselors than female counselors 
were concerned because the dependent male client was so 
dependent on the opinions of others. 
17. Significantly more, female cc mselors than male counselors 
were concerned because the high achievii«; female client *s 
self-image was so dependent on achievement. 
Significantly fewc female counselors than male counselors 
were pleased because the high achieving female client was 
getting real pleasure from accomplishment. 

21. Significantly more counselors selected responses v/hich in- 
dicated concern rather than pleasure with regard to female 
client behavior than with regard to male client behavior. 

22. Significantly more female than male counselors selected 
responses indicating concern rather than pleasure with 
regard to client behavior. 
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23. Significantly more counselors were concerned because the 
independent male client was not sensitive than they were 
because the independent female client was not sensitive. 
Significantly fewer counselors were pleased because the in- 
dependent male client was able to function independently 
than they were because the independent female was able to 
function independently. 

V-B 

18. Significantly more female than male counselors were con- 
cerned because the low achieving female client was so com- 
fortable doing only what is easy. 

Significantly fewer female than male counselors were pleased 
because, the low achieving female client did what was neces- 
sary and was happy. 

21. Significantly more counselors selected responses which in- 
dicated concern rather than pleasure with regard to female 
client behavior than with regard to male client behavior. 

22. Significantly more female than male counselors selected re- 
sponses which indicated concern rather than pleasure* with 
regard to client behavior. 

29. Significantly more female than male counselors were con- 
cerned because the high achieving clients were driving them- 
selves so hard. 

Significantly fewer female than male counselors were 
pleased because the high achieving clients were fully using 
their potential. 
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XVII. Hypothesis Seventeen . — There are differences between the counselors' 
desires to change or modify the clients* approaches which are a 
function of the counselor's sex, the client's sex and the client 
behavior presented (Questionnaire Section VI). 

A. The Summary Table . —Table 22 presents the thirty t-tests which 
were performed to explore the nature of the interaction. 

B. Rejected Null Hypotheses * — The following null hypotheses were 
rejected: 

16. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section VI for the dependent fe- 
male clienc. 

26. There is no difference between the mean of all counselors 
in their response to Questionnaire Section VI for the low 
achieving male client and the mean of all counselors in 
their response to Questionnaire Section VI for the low 
achieving female client. 

29. There is no difference between the mean of the male coun- 
selors and the mean of the female counselors in their re- 
sponse to Questionnaire Section VI for all high achieving 
clients. 

C. Conclusions . — Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected, 
the following conclusions can be drawn: 

16. Female counselors have a significantly stronger desire to 
change the behavior of the dependent female client than do 
male counselors. 
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lABU 22 



•.COUMSELORS' KEAN EVALUATION'S OF THE NEED FOR THE CLIEKTS TO CONTINUE DR CHA.NCE PRESENT BEHAVIOR . 
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26. All counselors have a significantly stronger desire to 

change the behavior of the low achieving male client than 

that of the low achieving female client* 
29. Female counselors have a significantly stronger desire to 

change the behavior of all high achieving clients than do 

male counselors* 

Presentation of Findings and Questionnaire Data by Client Behavior 
Situation I — The Independent Client^ 

Behavior Appraisals: Table 5 
Survey Data * — Counselors were asked to evaluate the health of 
the client's approach to the situation on a scale where 1 equalled 
very health and 5 equalled very unhealthy. Male counselors gav^e the 
independent client a mean health rating of 2. 7, Female counselors gave 
a mean health rating of 2.5. Because mean ratings of client health are 
clearly located on the positive side of the health scale, one can con- 
clude that independent clients are more often seen as healthy than as 
unhealthy. 

Significant Differences . — There were no significant differences 
in the counselors' appraisals of the health of the independent client 
which were a function of the sex of the counselor or the sex of the 
client. 
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Reasons for Health Appraisals: Tables 6-10 
Survey Data.— Counselors were asked to write their reason for the 
health appraisal given. Approximately 35 per cent of the counselors gave 
expressive reasons for their evaluations of client health; 35 per cent 
gave instrumental reasons. The remaining 30 per cent gave either external 
relative, or cited insufficient data as the reasons for the health 
appraisal which was made. 

Significant Differences.— There were several significant differ- 
ences which were a function of the sex of the counselor and the sex of 
the client. The most important of thise differences— over 70 per cent 
of all responses fell into these two categories— were those which con-' 
cerned the relative proportions of male and female counselors giving 
expressive and instrumental reasons for their health appraisals of 
independent male and female clients. 

Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for 
their evaluations of the independent female client than did female coun- 
selors (56 per cent to 23 per cent, respectively). Female counselors 
gave significantly more instrumental reasons for their evaluations of the 
independent female client than did male counselors (52 per cent to 13 
per cent, respectively). 

Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for 
their evaluations of the health of the independent female client than for 
the independent male client (56 per cent to 29 per cent, respectively). 
Female counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons for their 
evaluation of the health of the independent female client than for the 
independent male client (52 per cent to 32 per cent, respectively). 
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Male counselors also gave significantly more instrumental reasons 
for their evaluation of the health of the independent male client 
than for the independent female client (43 per cent to 13 per cent, 
respectively) • 

Two additional significant differences were found; however, these 
involved only small proportions of the total responses. Male counselors 
gave significantly more external reasons for their evaluations of the 
independent male client than for the independent female client (8 per 
cent to 0 per cent, respectively). Female counselors cited insufficient 
data as a reason for their evaluation of the independent male client 
significantly more than do male counselors (23 per cent to 7 per cent, 
respectively) • 

Responses to Client's Statement: Tables 11-13 

Survey Data .—Counselors were asked to write the exact words 
they would use in response to the client's statement. Responses were 
coded according to type (expressive, intrumental, or other) and emotional 
content (supportive, neutral, or threatening). On the emotional content 
scale lequalled very suppoicive and 5 equaled very threatening. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of all counselors gave expressive responses to the 
client's statement; approximately 27 per cent gave instriimental 
responses. Male counselors gave the independent client responses which 
received a mean emotional content rating of 3.4. Female counselors gave 
the independent client responses which received a mean emotional content 
rating of 3.5. Thus both means were located on the negative side of the 
emotional content scale, which suggests that when the client exhibited 
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independent behavior, counselors tended to be more threatening than sup- 
portive in their responses. 

Significant Dif f ercnces .— Tv7o significant differences in the type 
of responses which the counselors gave the client were found. Male coun- 
selors gave significantly more instrumental responses to the indepeiiJent 
male client than did female couns6t.^rs (35 per cent to 17 per cent, 
respectively). Female counselors gave significantly more expressive 
responses to the independent male client than to the independent female 
client (80 per cent to 62 per cent, respectively). 

There were no significant differences found in the emotional con- 
tent of the counselors* responses to the client which were a function of 
the sex of the counselor or the sex of the client. 

Appropriateness Rating of Responses: Tables 14-19 
Survey Data . — Counselors were asked to give an appropriateness 
rating for six counseling responses presented in the questionnaire. Re- 
sponses were rated on a scale where 1 equaled very appropriate and 5 
equaled very inappropriate. 

The totally supportive response was given a mean rating of 3.5 by 
male counselors and a mean rating of 3.8 by female counselors which sug- 
gests that this response was evaluated as inappropriate. 

The partially supportive response was given a mean rating of 2.6 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 2.7 by female counselors which 
suggests that this response was evaluated as more appropriate than in- 
appropriate. 
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The partially rejecting response was given a mean rating of 1.8 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 1.6 by female counselors which 
suggests that this response was evaluated as appropriate. 

The neutrally reflecting response (Response 4) was given a mean 
rating of 2.2 by male counselors and a mean rating of 1.9 by female 
counselors which suggests that this response was evaluated as appropri- 
ate. 

The controlling and conditionally supportive response (Response 
5) was given a mean rating of 2.2 by male counselors and a mean rating 
of 1.8 by female counselors which suggests that this response was evalu- 
ated as appropriate. 

The totally rejecting response (Response 6) was given a mean 
rating of 3.1 by male counselors and a mean rating of 3.2 by female 
counselors which suggests that this response was evaluated as more 
inappropriate than appropriate. 

Significant Differences. —There were four significant differences 
in the counselors' appropriateness ratings. 

Female counselors rated a totally supportive response as signi- 
ficantlh more inappropriate than did male counselors for use with the 
independent female client (means were 3.9 to 3.4, respectively). 

Female counselors rated a controlling and conditionally supportive 
response as significantly more appropriate than did male counselors for 
use with the independent female client (means were 1.8 to 2.3, respec- 
tively) . 
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Counselors rated a totally rejecting response as significantly 
more appropriate for use with tht independent male client than with 
the independent female client (means were 3.4 to 3.0, respectively). 

Female counselors rated a partially rejecting response as signi- 
ficantly more appropriate for use with all independent clients than 
did male counselors (means were 1.6 to 1.8, respectively). 

. 

Attitudes toward Client's Behavior: Tables 20-21 
Survey Data . — Counselors were asked to select one statement from 
each of two pairs of statements which indicated possible attitudes toward 
the client's behavior. Seventy-five per cent of the male counselors and 
80 per cent of the female counselors indicated that they were more con- 
cerned by the client's lack of sensitivity than they were pleased by the 
client's ability to function independently. Fifty-five per cent of the 
male counselors and 51 per cent of the female counselors indicated that 
they were more pleased that the client could express his feelings than 
they were concerned that the client was too assertive and dominating. 

Significant Differences . — There was one significant difference 
in the counselors' attitudes toward the client's behavior: significant- 
ly more counselors were concerned because the independent male client 
was not sensitive than because the independent female client was not 
sensitive (84 per cent to 72 per cent, respectively). 

Outcome: Table 22 
Survey Dn ta. — Counselors were asked to indicate their preferred 
counseling outcome for the client on a scale where 1 equaled strong 
support for no change and 5 equaled strong support for change. Male 
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counselors' mean score for preferred counseling outcome was 4.0. Female 
counselors' mean score was 3.9. These scores clearly suggest that coun- 
selors favored client behavior change. 

Significant Differences . — There were no significant differences 
in the counselors' preferred counseling outcome which were a function of 
the sex of the counselor or the sex of the client. 

Situation II — The Dependent Client' *' 

Behavior Appraisals: Table 5 

Survey Data . — Counselors were asked to evaluate the health of the 
client's approach to the situation on a scale where 1 equaled very 
healthy and 5 equaled very unhealthy. Male counselors gave the dependent 
client a mean health rating of 2.3. Female counselors gave a mean health 
rating of 2.6. Because the mean ratings of client health are located on 
the positive side of the health scale, one can conclude that the depen* 
dent client was evaluated as more healthy than unhealthy. 

Significant Differences . — There was one significant difference in 
the counselors' ratings of client health. Male counselors evaluated the 
dependent male client as signf iicantly more healthy than did female 
counselors (means were 2.1 to 2.7, respectively). 
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Reasons for Health Appraisal: Tables 6-10 
Survey Data.— Counselors were asked to write their reason for the 
health appraisal given. Approximately 43 per cent of all counselors 
gave expressive reasons for their evaluation of client health; 33 per 
cent gave instrumental reasons. The remaining 25 per cent or less cited 
either external, relative, or insufficient data as the reason for the 
health appraisal which was made. 

Significan t Differences . —There was one significant difference in 
the counselors' evaluations of client health: female counselors gave 
significantly more expressive reasons for the health evaluation of the 
dependent female client than did male counselors (52 per cent to 31 per 
cent, respectively). 



Responses to Client's Statement: Tables 11-13 
Survey Data.— Counselors were asked to write the exact words they 
would use in response to the client's verbal statement. Responses were 
coded according to type (expressive, instrumental, or other) and emotional 
content (supportive, neutral, or threatening). On the emotional content ' 
scale 1 equaled very supportive and 5 equaled very threatening. Approxi- 
mately 74 per cent of all counselors' responses were expressive; approxi- 
mately 21 per cent of the responses were instrumental. Male counselors 
gave the dependent client responses which received a mean emotional con- 
tent rating of 2.9. Female counselors gave responses which received a 
mean emotional content rating of 2.5. Thus, both means were located on 
the positive side of the emotional content scale which suggests that when 
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the client exhibited dependent behavior, counselors tended to be more 
supportive than threatening in their responses. 

Significant Differences . —There were no significant differences i: 
the proportions of counselors giving instrumental and expressive respon- 
ses to dependent clients which were a function of the sex of the coun- 
selor or the sex of the client. 

Two significant differences were found in the emotional content 
of the counselors' responses to the dependent client. Male counselors 
were significantly more supportive in their responses to the dependent 
male client than were female counselors (means were 2.4 to 3.2, respec- 
tively). Female counselors were significantly more supportive to the 
dependent female client than to the dependent male client (means were 
2.6 to 3.2, respectively). 

Appropriateness Rating of Responses: Tables 14-19 
Survey Data . —Counselors were askfed to give an appropriateness 
rating for six counseling responses presented in the questionnaire. Re- 
sponses were rated on a scale where 1 equaled very appropriate and 5 
equaled very inappropriate. 

The totally supportive response was given a mean rating of 3.1 
by male counselors and a rating of 3.5 by female counselors which sug- 
gests that this response was evaluated as more inappropriate than ap- 
propriate. 

The partially supportive response was given a mean rating of 2.1 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 2.3 by female counselors which 
suggests that this response was evaluated as appropriate. 
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The partially rejecting response was given a mean rating of 1.8 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 1.8 by female counselors, 
which suggests that this response was evaluated as appropriate. 

The neutrally reflecting response was given a mean rating of 2*0 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 1.8 by female counselors which 
suggests that this response was evaluated as appropriate. 

The controlling and conditionally supportive response was 
given a mean rating of 2.5 by male counselors and a mean rating 
of 2.2 by female counselors which suggests that this response was evalu- 
ated as appropriate. 

The totally rejecting response was given a mean rating of 2.0 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 2.8 by female counselors, which 
suggests that this response was evaluated more appropriate than inap- 
propriate. 

Significant Differences * — There v/ere three significant differences 
in the counselors' appropriateness ratings. 

Female counselors rated a controlling and conditionally supportive 
response as significantly more appropriate for use with the dependent male 
client than did male counselors (means were 2.3 to 2.7, respectively). 

Counselors rated a neutrally reflecting response as significantly 
more appropriate for use with the dependent female client than for use 
with the dependent male client (means were 1.7 to 2.0, respectively). 

Attitudes toward Client's Behavior: Tables 20-2. 
Surve^^ Data . — Counselors were asked to select one statement from 
each of two pairs of statements which indicated possible attitudes 
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toward the client's behavior. Sixty-four per cent of the male counselors 
and 56 per cent of the female counselors indicated that they were more 
pleased that the client was sensitive than concerned that the client was 
so dependent on the opinions of others- Seventy-three per cent of the 
male counselors and 78 per cent of the female counselors indicated that 
they were more concerned that the client was unable to be more asser- 
tive than they were pleased that the client did not try to dominate or 
control others. 

Significa nt Differences .— There was only one significant difference 
in the counselors' attitudes toward the client's behavior: significantly 
more male counselors were pleased that the dependent male client was 
sensitive to the feelings and opinions of others than were female coun- 
selors (70 per cent and 53 per cent, respectively). 

Outcome: Table 22 

Survey Data.— Counselors were asked to indicate their preferred 
counseling outcome for the client on a scale where 1 equaled strong 
support for no change and 5 equaled strong support for change. Male 
counselors' mean score for preferred client counseling outcome was 3.3 
and female counselors' mean score was 3.6. These scores suggest that 
counselors favored client behavior change. 

Significant Differences .— There was only one significant differ- 
ence in the counselors' preferred counseling outcome: female counselors 
had a significantly stronger desire to change the behavior of the de- 
pendent female client than did male counselors (means were 3.7 to 3.2, 
respectively) . 
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Situation Ill—The High Achieving Client ''" 

Behavior Appraisal: Table 5 

Surve^JData. -.-Counselors were asked to evaluate the health of the 
client ^s approach to the situation on a scale where 1 equaled very 
healthy and 5 equaled very unhealthy. Male counselors gave clients a 
mean health rating of 2.7 and female counselors gave clients a mean 
rating of 2.5. Mean ratings of client health were located on the posi- 
tive side of the health scale x,7hich suggests that all high achieving 
clients were more often viewed as healthy rather than unhealthy. 

Significant Differences . —There was one significant difference in 
the counselors* appraisals of client health: male counselors evaluated 
the health of the approach of the high achieving female client as sig- 
nificantly more healthy than did female counselors (means were 2.1 to 
2. 7, respectively) . 

Reasons for Health Appraisals: Tables 6-10 
Survey Data . —Counselors were asked to write their reason for the 
health appraisal given. Approximately 46 per cent of all counselors gave 
expressive reasons; approximately 32 per cent gave instrumental reasons. 
The remaining 22 per cent gave either relative, external, or cited lack 
of data as the reasons for the health appraisal which was made. 

Significant Differences .— There were several significant differ-- 
ences in the proportion of counselors giving expressive and instrumental 
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reasons for their evaluations of client health, Male counselors gave 
significantly more expressive reasons for their evaluation of the health 
of the high achieving female client than for the high achieving male 
client (59 per cent to 34 per cent, respectively). MaJe counselors 
gave significantly more instrumental reasons for their evaluation of 
the health of the high achieving male client than of the high achieving 
female client (52 per cent to 25 per cent, respectively). Male coun- 
selors gave significantly more instrumental reasons for the health 
evaluation of the high achieving male client then did female counselors 
(53 per cent to 33 per cent, respectively). 

Female counselors cited insufficient data significantly more for 
the health evaluation of the high achieving female client than did male 
counselors (15 per cent to 5 per cent, respectively). 

Responses to Client's Statement: Tables 11-13 
Survey Data . — Counselors were asked to write the exact words 
they would use in response to the client's verbal statement. Responses 
were coded according to type (instrumental, expressive, or other) and 
emotional content (supportive, neutral, or threatening). On the emo- 
tional content scale 1 equaled very supportive and 5 equaled very 
threatening. Approximately 71 per cent of all counselors gave responses 
to clients which were primarily expressive; approximately 26 per cent 
gave responses which were primarily instrumental. Means of male coun- 
selors and female counselors responding to all clients were located on 
the supportive side of the emotional content scale (2.8 and 2.9, 
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respectively) which suggests that responses were more supportive than 
threatening when the client exhibited high achieving behavior. 

Significant Differences , — There were no significant differences 
in the types of responses which counselors made to clients which were 
a function of the sex of the counselor or the sex of the client. 

There was one significant difference in the emotional content 
of the counselors* responses: male counselors were significantly 
more supportive with the high achieving male client than with the high 
achieving female client (means were 2,6 to 3,0, respectively). 

Appropriateness Ratings o£ Responses: Tables 14-19 
Survey Data , — Counselors were asked to give an appropriateness 
rating for six counseling responses contained in the questionnaire. 
Responses were rated on a scale where 1 equaled very appropriate and 
5 equaled very inappropriate. 

The totally supportive response was given a mean rating of 3.1 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 3,5 by female counselors which 
suggests that this response was evaluated as more inappropriate than 
appropriate. 

The partially supportive response was given a mean rating of 2,3 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 2,3 by female counselors which 
suggests that this response was evaluated as appropriate* 

The partially rejecting response was given a mean rating of 2,1 
by the male counselors and a mean rating of 2,2 by the female counselors 
which suggests that this response was evaluated as appropriate. 
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The neutrally reflecting response was given a mean rating of 
2.0 by the male counselors and a mean rating of 1.9 by the female 
counselors which suggests that this response „as evaluated as appropriate. 

The controlling and conditionally supportive response was given 
a mean rating of 2.3 by the male counselors and a mean rating of 1.8 
by the female counselors which suggests that this response was evaluated 
as appropriate. 

The totally rejecting response was given a mean rating of 2.6 by 
both male and female counselors which suggests that this response was 
evaluated as more appropriate than inappropriate. 

Slgniflciant Dif f erences.— TherP were many significant differ- 
ences in the counselors' mean appropriateness rating of the responses 
to the high achieving client. 

All counselors rated a neutrally reflecting response as signi- 
ficantly more appropriate for use with the high achieving male client 
than for use with the high achieving female client (Means were 1.8 to 
2.1, respectively). 

Female counselors rated a totally supportive response as sig- 
nificantly more inappropriate than did male counselors for use with all 
high achieving clients (means were 3.5 to 3.1, respectively). 

Female counselors rated the controlling and conditionally sup- 
portive response as significantly more appropriate for use with the 
high achieving female client than did male counselors. 

Female counselors rated the totally rejecting response as sig- 
nificantly more appropriate for use with the high achieving female. 
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client than the high achieving male client (means were 2.2 to 2.9, re-- 
spectively) . 

Attitudes toward Client's Behavior: Tables 20-21 
Survey Data, --Counselors were asked to select one statement from 
each of two pairs of statements which indicated possible attitudes 
toward the client's behavior. Sixty per cent of the male counselors 
and 72 per cent of the female counselors were more concerned that the 
client's self-image was so dependent on achievement than they were 
pleased that the client was getting pleasure from accomplishment. Fifty- 
nine per cent of the male counselors and 81 per cent of the female coun- 
selors were more concerned that the high achieving client was driving 
himself so hard than they were pleased that the high achieving client 
fully used his potential. 

Significant Differences . —Two significant differences in the 
counselors' attitudes toward the client's behavior occurred: signifi- 
cantly more female counselors than male counselors were concerned be- 
cause the high achieving female client's self-image was so dependent on 
achievement (72 per cent to 55 per cent, respectively); significantly 
more female counselors than male counselors were concerned because 
the* high achieving client drove himself so hard (81 per cent to 59 per 
cent , respectively) . 

Outcome: Table 22 
Survey Data . — Counselors were asked to indicate their preferred 
counseling outcome for the client on a scale where 1 equaled strong sup- 
port for no change and 5 equaled strong support for change. Male 
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counselors' mean score for preferred counseling outcome was 3.2. Fe- 
male counselors' mean score was 3.7. These scores suggest that male 
counselors were only mildly disposed to change high achieving client 
behavior; whereas, female counselors clearly favored high achieving 
client behavior change. 

Significa nt Differences .— There was one significant difference in 
counselors' preferred counseling outcome which was a function of the sex 
of the counselor: female counselors had a significantly stronger desire 
to change the behavior of all high achieving clients than did male 
counselors (means were 3.7 to 3.2, respectively). 

Situation IV— The Low Achieving Client" *" 

Behavior Appraisal: Table 5 
Survey Data.— Counselors wera asked to evaluate the health of the 
client's approach to the situation on a scale where 1 equaled very 
healthy and 5 equaled very unhealthy. Male counselors gave the low 
achieving client a mean health rating of 2.8. Female counselors gave 
clients a mean health rating of 3.1. Both means were located very close 
to the neutral point on the scale which suggests that counselors were 
almost equally divided in their evaluations of the health of low achieving 
clients— equal number of counselors evaluating the client as healthy and 
unhealthy. 

Significant Differences. --There were no significant differences in 
the counselors' eva luation of the health of the low achieving client 

•""Lines 4, 8, 14, 18, 25 and 30 on all tables. 
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which were a function of the sex of the counselor or the sex of the 
client* 

Reasons for Health Appraisal: Tables 6-10 

Survey Data , — Counselors were asked to write their reason for 
the health appraisal given. Approximately 35 per cent of all coun- 
selors gave expressive reasons ^or their appriasals of client health; 
approximately 34 per cent gave instrumental reasons. The remaining 
21 per cent gave either relative, external, or cited lack of data as the. 
reason for their appraisal of client health. 

Significant Differences . — There were four significant differences 
in the counselors' reasons for appraisal of client health. 

Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for 
their evaluations of the health of the low achieving male client than 
did female counselors (49 per cent to 27 per cent, respectively). Male 
co'-aselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for their evalua- 
tions of the low achieving male client than of the low achieving female 
client (49 per cent to 30 per cent, respectively). 

Female counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons 
than did male counselors for their evaluations of the low achieving male 
client (48 per cent to 26 per cent, respectively). 

In addition, all counselors cited insufficient data significantly 
more often for the low achieving female client than for the low achieving 
male client (21 per cent to 11 per cent, respectively). 
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Responses to Client *s Statement: Tables 11-13 
Survey Data , — Counselors were asked to write the exact words they 
would use in response to the low achieving client's verbal statement. 
Responses to clients were coded according to type (expressive, instru- 
mental, or other) and emotional content (supportive, neutral, threaten- 
ing). On the emotional content scale 1 equaled very supportive and 5 
equaled very threatening. Approximately 49 per cent of all counselors 
gave responses to clients which were expressive; approximately 38 per 
cent gave responses which were instrumental. Means of male counselors 
and female counselors responding to all clients were located on the 
threatening side of the emotional content scale (means were 3.3 to 3.6, 
respectively) which suggests that responses vare more threatening than 
supportive when the client exhibited low achieving behavior. 

Significant Differences . —There were two significant differences 
in the proportions of counselors giving expressive reasons for client 
health appraisals. Female counselors gave significantly more expressive 
responses to the low achieving female client than did male counselors 
(63 per cent to 48 per cent, respectively), Male counselors gave sig- 
nificantly more expressive responses to the low achieving male client 
than to the fe.iiale client (66 per cent to 48 per cent, respectively). 

There were two significant differences in the emotional content 
of the responses to the client. Female counselors were significantly 
more threatening in their responses to the low achieving female client 
than to the low achieving male client (means were 3.8 to 3.4, respec- 
tively), female counselors were significantly more threatening than 
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male counselors in their responses to the low achieving female client 
(means were 3.8 to 3.3, respectively). 

Appropriateness Rating of Responses: Tables 14-19 
Survey Data. —Counselors were. asked to give an appropriateness 
rating for six counseling responses presented in the questionnaire. 
The responses were rated on a scale where 1 equaled very appropriate 
and 5 equaled very inappropriate. 

The totally supportive response was given a mean rating of 3»2 
by male counselors and a rating of 3.4 by female counselors which sug-- 
gests that this response was evaluated as more inappropriate than ap- 
propriate. 

The partially supportive response was given a mean rating of 3.0 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 3.0 by female counselors which 
suggests that this response was evaluated as equally appropriate and 
inappropriate. 

The partially rejecting response was given a mean rating of 2.4 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 2.4 by female counselors which 
suggests that this response was evaluated as appropriate. 

The neutrally reflecting response was given a mean rating of 2.9 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 2.5 by female counselors which 
suggests that this response was evaluated as more appropriate than in- 
appropriate. 

The controlling and conditionally supportive response was given 
a mean rating of 2.y by male counselors and a mean rating of 2.7 by fe- 
male counselors which suggests that this response was evaluated as more 
appropriate than inappropriate. 
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The totally rejecting response was given a mean rating of 2.4 by 
male counselors and a mean rating of 2.5 by female counselors which sug-- 
gests that this response was evaluated as appropriate. 

Significant Differences . — There were four significant differences 
in the counselors' mean appropriateness ratings: 

Female counselors rated a totally rejecting response as signifi- 
cantly more appropriate for use with the low achieving female client 
than for use with the low achieving male client (means were 2.2 to 2.7, 
respectively) . 

All counselors rated a controlling and conditionally supportive 
response as significantly more appropriate for use with the low achie- 
ving male client than for use with the low achieving female client (means 
were 2.5 to 3.0, respectively). 

Counselors rated a partially rejecting response as significantly 
more appropriate for use with the low achieving male client than for use 
with the low achieving female client (means were 2.2 to 2.6, respec- 
tively) . 

Female counselors rated a neutrally reflecting response as signi- 
ficantly more appropriate for use with all low-achieving clients than 
did male counselors (means were 2.5 to 2.9, respectively). 

Attitudes toward Client's Behavior: Tables 20-21 
Survey Data . —Counselors were asked to select one statement from 
each of two pairs of statements which indicated possible attitudes 
toward the low achieving client's behavior. Fifty-seven per cent of 
the male counselors and 60 per cent of the female counselors were more 
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concerned that the client did not seem to get pleasure from achievement 
than they were pleased that the client's self-image was not dependent 
on achievement. Seventy-six per cent of the male counselors and 87 per 
cent of the female counselors were more concerned that the client was 
so comfortable doing only what was easy than they were pleased that the 
client did what was necessary and was happy. 

Significant Differences . —There was one significant difference 
in the counselors' attitudes toward the client's behavior: signifi- 
cantly more female than male counselors were concerned because the low 
achieving female client was so comfortable doing what was easy (89 
per cent to 69 per cent, respectively). 

Outcome: Table 22 

Survey Pat a . —Counselors were asked to indicate their preferred 
counseling outcome for the client on a scale where 1 equaled strong 
support for no change and 5 equaled strong support for change. Male 
counselors' mean score for preferred counseling outcome was 3.8. Fe- 
male counselors' mean score was 3.7. These scores suggest that when 
the client was a low achiever counselors favored client behavior charge. 

Significant Differences .— There was one significant difference 
in the counselors' mean scores for preferred counseling outcome: coun- 
selors had a significantly stronger desire to change the behavior of 
the low achieving male client than that of the low achieving female 
client (means were 3.9 to 3.6, respectively). 
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All Situations—All Clients 

Behavior Appraisals: Table 5 
Survey Data , —Counselors were asked to evaluate the health of 
the clients' approaches to their various situations on a scale where 1 
equaled very healthy and 5 equaled very unhealthy. Male counselors 
gave clients a mean health rating of 2.5 and female counselors gave 
clients a mean health rating of 1,1. These means suggest that the 
majority of counselors evaluated all clients as more healthy than 
unhealthy. 

Significant Differences ^— There were no significant differences 
in the counselors' appraisals of client health which were a function 
of the sex of the counselor or the sex of the client when all client 
behaviors were combined. 

Reasons for Health Appraisals: Tables 6-10 
Survey Data.— Counselors were asked to write their reasons for 
the health appraisals given. Approximately 42 per cent of the male 
counselors and 39 per cent of the female counselors gave expressive 
reasons for their evaluations of client health. Approximately 31 per 
cent of the male counselors and 36 per cent of the female counselors 
gave instrumental reasons for their evaluations of client health. The 
remaining 25 per cent to 27 per cent of the counselors cited either 
relative, external, or insufficient data as the reason for the health 
appraisal which was made» 

•"■Lines 9, 10, 19, 20, 21 and 22 on all tables. 
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Significant Differences < — Male counselors gave significantly more 
relative reasons than did female counselors for their evaluations of 
the health of all clients (14 per cent to 10 per cent, respectively). 

Responses to Client's Statements: Tables 11-13 
Survey Data . — Counselors were asked to write the exact words they 
would use in replying to the client's statements. Responses to clients 
were coded according to type (expressive, instrumental, or other) and 
according to emotional content, (supportive, neutral, or threatening). 
Sixty-seven per cent of the male counselors and 70 per cent of the fe-- 
male counselors gave responses to clients which were expressive; 30 
per cent of the male counselors and 27 per cent of the female counselors 
gave responses which were instrumental, and the remaining 3 per cent 
could not be coded. The mean emotional content ratings of the male 
counselors' responses was 3.0 and the mean of the female counselors' 
responses was 3.2. These means suggest that counselors were about 
euqally as likely to give a supportive response as to give a threatening 
response. 

Significant Differences . —There were no significant differences 
in the proportions of counselors giving instrumental or expressive 
responses to clients which were a function of the sex of the client or 
the sex of the counselor when responses were analyzed across all client 
behaviors. 

There was one significant difference in the emotional content 
ratings of counselors' responses when responses were analyzed across 
all client behaviors: female counselors were significantly more 
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threatening than male counselors in their responses to all clients (means 
were 3*2 to 3.0, respectively). 

Appropriateness Ratings of Responses: Tables 14-19 

Survey Pat a > --Counselors taking part in this study were asked to 
rate the appropriateness of six counseling responses presented in the 
questionnaire. A rating of 1 equaled very appropriate and 5 equaled 
very inappropriate. 

The totally supporting response was given a mean rating of 3.3 
by male counselors and a mean rating of 3.6 by female counselors, sug- 
gesting that this response was evaluated by counselors as more inap- 
propriate than appropriate for use with all clients. 

The partially supporting response was given a mean rating of 
2.5 by the male counselors and 2.6 by the female counselors, suggesting 
that this response was evaluated by counselors as more appropriate than 
inappropriate for use with all clients. 

The partially rejecting response was given a mean rating of 2.0 
by the male counselors and 2.0 by the female counselors, suggesting 
that this response was evaluated by counselors as appropriate for all 
clients. 

The neutrally reflecting response was given a mean rating of 2.2 
by the male counselors and 2.0 by the female counselors, suggesting that 
this response was evaluated by counselors as appropriate for use with 
all clients. 

The conditionally supporting response was given a mean rating of 
2. A by the male counselors and 2.1 by the female counselors, suggesting 
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that this response was evaluated by counselors as appropriate for use 
with all clients. 

The totally rejecting response was given a mean rating of 2.8 
by the male counselors and a mean rating of 2.8 by the female coun- 
selors, suggesting that this response was evaluated by counselors as 
slightly more appropriate than inappropriate for use with all clients. 

Significa nt Differences .— The following significant differences 
in the counselors* appropriateness ratings of responses were found when 
the ratings were analyzed across all client behaviors. 

liale counselors rated the totally supporting response as signi- 
ficantly less inappropriate than did female counselors for use with all 
female cJients (means were 3.3 to 3.7, respectively). 

^emale counselors rated the neutrally reflecting response as 
significantly more appropriate than did male counselors for use with 
all clients (means were 2.0 to 2.2, respectively). 

Female counselors rated the conditionally supporting response 
as significantly more appropriate than did male counselors for use with 
all clients (means were 2.1 to 2.4, respectively). 

Attitudes toward Client's Behavior: Tables 20-21 
Survey Data.— Counselors were asked to select one statement from 
each of two pairs of statements which indicated possible attitudes toward 
the clients' behaviors. Approximately 64 per cent of all counselors 
selected responses indicating they were concerned about clients' beha- 
viors and approximately 36 per cent selected responses indicating they 
were pleased by clients' behaviors. 
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Significant Differences ^ — Significantly more counselors were con- 
cerned by the behaviors of male clients than were concerned by the be- 
haviors of female clients, and significantly more female counselors than 
male counselors selected responses indicating coneem. 

Outcome: Table 22 

Survey Data . — Counselors were asked to indicate their preferred 
counseling outcome on a scale where 1 equaled strong support for no 
change and 5 equaled strong support for change. Male counselors had 
a mean outcome rating of 3.6 and female counselors had a mean outcome 
rating of 3.7, suggesting that both male and female counslors favored 
a change in client behavior as the outcome of counseling. 

Significant Differences .— There were no significant differences 
in the counselors* preferred counseling outcomes for all clients which 
were a function of the sex of the counselor or the sex of the client. 

Selective Statistical Review of the Data 
Many statistical differences were found when the data describing 
the instrumental and expressive reasons for client health appraisals 
(Questionnaire Section II, Tables 5 and 6) were tested for each of the 
four client behavior situations. However, when data &r all four 
client behavior situations were combined and tested, few significant 
differences occurred. A careful study of the significant and non- 
significant differences which occurred as a function of the sex of the 
client and the sex of the counselor revealed a dramatic reversal of the 
interaction effects between Situations I and II and between Situations 
HI and IV; i.e., the interaction between sex of the client and sex of 
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the counselor found in Situation I was reversed in Situation II and the 
interaction found in Situation III was reversed in Situation IV. When 
client behavior and sex of the client was held constant, these rever- 
sals canceled one another and resulted in very few significant differ- 
ences when the data were tested across all client behavior situations. 

Client behavior was not expected to exert such a strong influ- 
ence that it would actually be responsible for reversing the interac- 
tion effects of client and counselor sex. The expectation had been 
that the counselors' expressive and instrumental orientations to the 
clients would be, as Bardwick's parental model suggested, independent 
of client behavior. Contrary to what was expected, the Bardwick model 
was supported in Situations I and III and was contradicted in Situations 
II and IV. 

The proportions of expressive and instrumental responses of 
counselors to clients revealed in Tables 6 and 7 suggested to the 
author the following implications. 

1. Male counselors tend to give expressive reasons for their health 
appraisals of the independent female client, the dependent male 
client, the high achieving female cl:ent, and the low achieving 
male client. 

2. Male counselors tend to give instrumental reasons for their health 
appraisals of the independent male client, the dependent female 
client, the high achieving male client, and the low achieving 
female client. 

3. Female counselors tend to give expressive reasons for their health 
appraisals of the independent male client, the dependent female 
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client, the high achieving male client, and the low achieving 
client* 

Female counselors tend to give instrumental reasons for their 
health appraisals of the independent female client, the dependent 
^male client, the high achieving female client, and t.he low achie- 
ving male client. 

Put more simply, the data suggested that when clients exhibited 
traditional sex-appropriate behavior, male counselors tended to give 
instrumental reasons for their health appraisals of clients and female 
counselors tended to give expressive reasons for their health apprai- 
sals of clients. On the other hand, when clients exhibited tradi- 
tional sex-inappropriate behavior, male counselors tended to give ex- 
pressive reasons for their health appraisals of clients and female 
counselors tended to give instrumental reasons for their health 
appraisals of clients. 

Since in the design of this study such results were not exT)ected, 
no provisions were made to statistically test for the same. However, 
in view of the reversal which apparently had occurred when the data 
were collected, the decision was made after-the-fact to statistically 
test this unexpected reversal. Thus, twenty- four hypotheses were 
devised which were supportive of the reversals which occured between 
Situations I and II and between Situations III and IV and those 
which occurred across all client behavior situations.. 

The following tables present the twenty-four additional tests 
of significance which were performed (Tables 23 and 24). 
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TABLE 23 



COUNSELORS' EXPRCSSIVE RCASOriS FOR CLIENT HEALTH IfllEN 
SEX.-APPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR IS HELD CONST/JJT 



Independent Variables 
and Constants 


Number 
Responding 
•Expressive 

Reasons 


Total 
Number 
in 

Population 


(%). 
Percentage 
Responding 
Expressive 
Reasons 


Conclusion 
PxCqarding 

'Null 
Hypothesis 


Mumber 
of 
Test 


Sex 
of 

Counselor 


Sex and Behavior 
of Client* 


1 


M 


Fl . ViZ 


64' 


126 


51 


reject 


ITT, -77. 


■ ■ 35 


121 


2? 


2 


H 




66- 


122 


5^ 


reject 


M3, 


3S 


Via 


32 


3 


H 




130 


248 


52 


reject 




73 


241 


30 


4 


F 




56 


129 


43 


accept 


Fl . Ii2 


41 


124 


33 


5 


F 


M3. F4 


. 5? 


1?7 


41 


accept 


.13, VA .. 


47 


124 


38 


6 


F 


J5L.J:?.^.»3,..e.4. . 


lOi! 


256 


42 


accept 


,ri . !12._f3. 114 


R3 


2/18 


. .35 


7 


N 

F.- . 


■ FV. H2 


64 I 126 


51 - 


reject 


41 


128 


32 


8 


M 
F 


F3. m 


66 


lr2 , 


54 


reject 


47 


124 ■ 


30 


■ 9 


M 
F 


Fl, M2, F3, VA 


130 


24fi 


52 


reject 


88 


252 


35 


10 


F 

M 


Ml, F2 


5fi 


1?0 


4T 


reject 


. 31 


121 


?8 


11 


K ■ ■ 
H 


H3, F4 


52 


127 


, 41 


accept 


38 


120 


32 


12 


F 

:• >i , • 


Ml, F2, MS, F4 


108 


256 « 42 


reject 


72 


241 1 



* Sex is indicated by M for male and F for female. 
Behavior is indicated by 1 for independent, 2 for dependent, 3 for high aciiicving, 
and h for low achieving. 
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TABLE 24 

COWSELORS' INSTRUMHTAL REASONS FOR CLIENT HEALTH V/HEN 
SEX-APPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR IS HELD CONSTANT 



Independent Variables 
and Constefnts 


Number 
Responding 

Instrum»ental 
Reasons 


Total 

lluniber 
in 

Population 


Percentage 
Responding 
Irstruirorital 
Reasons 


Conclusion 
Regarding 

Null 
Hypothesis 


Number 
of 

Test 


Sex 
Pf 

Counsel or 


Sex and Behavior 
of Client* 


1 


N 


m^FH 


49 


121 


41 


reject 


"Fit'Mi 


24 


126 


19 


2 


H 


H3, H — 


49 


120 


41 


reject . 


■ F3; M4 


3) 


122 


25 


3 


H 


Ml, F2. /«. F4 




PAT 


41 


reject 


n. K2. F3. M4 


55 


248 


79 


4 


• F 


Fl. H2 


«;« 


1?ft 


45 


reject 






• 128 


^9 


5 


F 


F3, M4 


43 


124 


3?; 


accept 


M3. F4 


42 


127 


33 


6 


F ■ 


Fl. 112. F3, H4 ■ 


101 


252 


40 


accept 


Ml. F2. i«. F4 


83 .. 




33 


7 


H 


HI, F2 






41 


accept 


41 


n9 


32 


8 


-i 

F 


H3, F4 


49 


120 


41 


accept 


42 


127 


33 


9 


M 
F 


Ml , F2, ID, F4 


98 


?41 


41 


accept 


8^ 


256 


32 


10 


F 
M 


Fl, 112 


58 


^9R 


4S 


reject 


24 


126 


19 


11 


F 
M 


F3, m 




. 1?4 


^t^ 


reject 


34 


122 


PA 


12 


t 
H 


Fl, M2, F3, M4 


101 


252 


AO 


• reject 


58 


248 


P3 



* Sex is indicated by M for male and F for fenale* 
Behavior is indicated by 1 for independent, 2 for dependent* 3 for high achieving, 
and 4 for lov/ achieving. 
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Based upon the null hypotheses which were rejected in Tables 
23 and 24, the following fourteen conclusions can be drawn: 

1. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for 
their health appraisals of the independent temale client and de- 
pendent male client than for their health appraisals of indepen- 
dent male client and dependent female client (Table 23, Line 1), 

2. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than 
did female counselors for their health appraisals of the inde- 
pendent female client and dependent male client (Table 23, Line 7) 

3. Male counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons for 
their health appraisals of the independent male client and the 
dependent female client than for their health appraisals of the 
independent female client and dependent male client (Table 24, 
Line 7) • 

4. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for 
their health appraisals of the high achieving female client anj 
low achieving male client than for their health appraisals of the 
high achieving male client and low achieving female client. 
(Table 23, Line 2). 

5. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than 
did female counselors for their health appraisals of the high 
achieving female client and low achieving male client (Table 23, 
Line 8). 

6. Male counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons for 
their health appraisals of the high achieving male client and low 
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achieving female client than for their health evaluation of the 
high achieving female client and low achieving mple client (Table 
24, Line 2), 

?• Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for 
their health appraisals of the independent female client, the 
dependent male client, the high achieving female client, and the 
low achieving male client than for the clients* opposite-sexed 
counterparts in the study (Table 23, Line 3). 

8. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than 
did female counselors for their health evaluations of the indepen- 
dent female client, the dependent male client, the high achieving 
female client, and the low achieving male client (Table 23, Line 
9). 

9. Male counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons for 
their health appraisals of the independent male client, the de- 
pendent female client, the high achieving male client, and the 
low achieving female client than for the health appraisals of the 
clients* opposite-sexed co!mterparts in the study (Table 24, 
Line 3) • 

10. Female counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than 
male counselors for their health appraisals ot the independent 
male client and the dependent female client (Table 23, Line 10). 

11. Female counselors gave significantly mosre instrumental reasons for 
their health appraisals of the independent female client and the 
dependent male client than for their health appraisals of the 
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independent male client and the dependent female client (Table 
24, Line 4). 

12. Female counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons 
than male counselors for their health evaluations of the inde- 
pendent female client and the dependent male client (Table 24, 
Line 10). 

13. Female counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons 
than did male counselors for their health appraisals of the 
Independent male client, the dependent female client, the high 
achieving male client, and the low achieving female client 
(Table 23, Line 12). 

14. Female counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons 
than did male counselors for their health appraisals of the inde- 
pendent female client, the dependent male client, the high achie- 
ving female client, and the low achieving male client (Table 24, 
Line 12). 

The additional statistical tests performed clearly indicate that 
the reversal was powerful enough to be satistically validated in four- 
teen out of twenty-four tests performed. Reviewing the results of 
these supplemental tests in reference to those already performed as part 
of the initial design of this study, it is apparent that the reversal 
described occurred in all but three of the sixteen possible combinations 
between client sex, counselor sex, and client behavior. The three 
exceptions are the following: female counselors responses to the high 
achieving female client, female counselors responses to the low achie- 
ving female client, and male counselors reponses to the low achieving 
female client. 
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Thus when comparing the dispositions of counselors to give either 
instrumental or expressive reasons for health appraisals, one can con- 
clude that male counselors tend to give expressive reasons for their 
health appraisals of the independent female client, the dependent 
male client, the high achieving female client, and the low achieving 
male client ; that male counselors tend to give instrumental reasons for 
their health appraisals of the independent male client, the dependent 
female client, and the high achieving male client; that female coun- 
selors tend to give instrumental reasons for their health appraisals 
of the independent female client, the dependent male client, and the 
low achieving male client; that both male and female counselors tend 
to give mixed instrmental and expressive reasons for their health 
appraisals of the low achieving female client; and that female coun- 
selors tend to give mixed instrumental and expressive reasons for 
their health appraisals of the high achieving female client. 

To state the implications of the. additional findings even more 
simply, the following can be concluded. 

1. With the exception of the low achieving female client, male coun- 
selors tend to give instrumental reasons for their health apprai- 
sals of clients who exhibit traditional sex-appropriate behavior 
and to give expressive reasons for their health appraisals of 
clients who exhibit traditional sex-inappropriate behavior. 

2. With the exception of the high achieving and low achieving female 
clients, female counselors tend to give instrumental reasons for 
their health appraisals of clients who exhibit traditional sex- 
inappropriate behavior and to give expressive reasons for their 
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health appraisals of clients who exhibit traditional sex-appropri- 
ate behavior. , 

Summary of Findings 

Major Findings 

1. Male counselors rated the dependent male client and the high achie- 
ving female client as significantly more healthy than did female 
counselors* 

2. Male counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons for 
their evaluation of the independent male client than for their 
evaluations of the independent female client. 

3. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for 
their evaluations of the independent female client than for the 
independent male client. 

4. Female counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons for 
their evaluations for the independent female client than for their 
evaluations of the male client. 

5. Female counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons than 
did male counselors for their evaluations of the independent female 
client. 

6. Female counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than 
did male counselors for their evaluations of the dependent female 
client. 

7. Male counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons for 
their evaluations of the high achieving male client than for their 
evaluations of the high achieving female client. 
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8. Male counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons than 
did female counselors for their evaluations of the high achieving 
male client. 

9. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for 
their evaluations of the high achieving female client than for 
their evaluations of the high achieving male client. 

10. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for 
their evaluations of the low achieving male client than for their 
evaluations of the low achieving female client. 

11. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than 
did female counselors for their evaluations of the low achieving 
male client. 

12. Female counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons 
than did male counselors for their evaluations of the low achie- 
ving male client. 

13. Male counselors gave significantly more instrumental written re- 
sponses than female counselors to the independent male client's 
verbal statement. 

14. Female counselors gave significantly more expressive written re- 
sponses than male counselors to the independent male client's 
verbal statement. 

15. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive written responses 
to the low achieving male client's verbal statement than to the low 
achieving female client's verbal statement. 
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Male counselors gave significantly more expressive written re- 
sponses than did female counselors to the low achieving male cli- 
ent's verbal statement. 

Female counselors were significantly more threatening in the 
emotional content of their written responses to the dependent 
male client and the low achieving female client than to the 
clients' opposite-sexed .counterparts in the study. 

Male counselors were significantly more threatening in the emotional 

content of their written responses to the high achieving female 

client than to the high achieving male client. 

Female counselors were significantly more threatening than male 

counselors in the emotional content of their written 

responses to the dependent male client and to the low achieving 

female client. 

Female counselors were significantly more threatening than male 
counselors in the emotional content of their written responses to 
all clients. 

All counselors were significantly more concerned by the independent 
male client's lack of sensitivity to other's opinions than they 
were by the same deficiency in the female client. 
Male counselors were significantly more pleased than were female 
counselors by the dependent male client's sensitivity to the 
opinions and feelings of others. 

Female counselors were significantly more concerned than male coun- 
selors because the high achieving clients of both sexes were driving 



themselves too hard and were more concerned than male counselors 
because the female client's self-image was so dependent on 
achievement • 

24. Female counselors were significantly more concerned than male 
counselors because the low achieving female client was so com- 
fortable doing what was easy. 

25. All counselors were more significantly concerned by male clients' 
behavior than by female clients' behavior. 

26. Female counselors were significantly more concerned by all clients' 
behavior than were male counselors. 

27. All counselors rated the partially rejecting response as more 
appropriate for use with the low achieving male client than for 
use with the low achieving female client. 

28. All counselors rated the neutrally reflecting response as more 
appropriate for use with the dependent female client than for use 
with the dependent male client and as more appropriate for use 
with the high achieving male client than for use with the high 
achieving female client. 

29. All counselors rated the conditionally supporting response as sig- 
nificantly more appropriate for use with the low achieving male 
client than for use with the low achieving female client. 

30. All counselors rated the totally rejecting response as signifi- 
cantly less inappropriate for use with independent male client 
than for use with the independent female client. 
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31. Male counselors rated the conditionally supporting response as sig- 
nificantly more appropriate for use with the dependent female 
client than for use with the dependent male client. 

32. Female counselors rated the totally rejecting response as signi- 
ficantly more appropriate than did male counselors for use with 
both the high achieving and low achieving female client. 

33. Female counselors rated the neutrally reflecting response as sig- 
nificantly more appropriate than did male counselors for use with 
low achieving clients of either sex. 

34. Female counselors rated the conditionally supporting response as 
significantly more appropriate than male counselors for use with 
the dependent male client, the independent female client, and the 
high achieving female client. 

35. Female counselors rated the conditionally supporting response and 
the neutrally reflecting response as significantly more appro- 
priate than did male counselors for use with all clients. 

36. Male counelors rated the totally supporting response as signifi- 
cantly less inappropriate than did female counselors for use with 
all female clients and for use with high achieving clients of 
either sex. 

37. All counselors had a significantly greater desire to change the 
behavior of the low achieving male clieat than that of the low 
achieving female client. 
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38. Female counselors had a significantly greater desire than male 
counselors to change the behavior of the dependent female client 
and of high achieving clients of either sex. 

Supplemental Findings Supporting the. Contention that ri-fpnf Boho,,w 
Results in a Reversal of the Direction of Interaction Effects Resulting 
from Client Sex and Counselor Sex 

1. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for 
their health appraisals of the independent female client and de- 
pendent male client than for their health appraisals of indepen- 
dent male client and dependent female client. 

2. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than 
did female counselors for their health appraisals of the inde- 
pendent female client and dependent male client. 

3. Male counselors gave- significantly more instrumental reasons for 
their health appraisals of the independent male client and the 
dependent female client than for their health appraisals of the 
independent female client and dependent male client. 

4. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for 
their health appraisals of the high achieving female client and 
low achieving male client than for their health appraisals of the 
high achieving male client and low achieving female client. 

5. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than 
did female counselors for their health appraisals of the high 
achieving female client and low achieving male client. 

6. Male counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons for 
their health appraisals of the high achieving male client and low 



achieving male client than for the clients' opposite-sexed counter- 
parts in the study. 

8. Male counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than did 
female counselors for their health evaluations of the independent 
female client, the dependent male client, the high achieving fe- 
male client, and the low achieving male client. 

9. Male counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons for 
their health appraisals of the independent male client, the de- 
pendent female client, the high achieving male client, and the low 
achieving female client than for the health appraisals of the cli- 
ents' opposite-sexed counterparts in the study. 

10. Female counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than 
male counselors for their health appraisals of the independent 
male client and the dependent female client. 

11. Female counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons 
for their health appraisals of the independent female client and 
the dependent male client than for their health appraisals of the 
independent male client and the dependent female client. 

12. Female counselors for their health appraisals of the independent 
female client and the dependent male client. 

13. Female counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than 
did male counselors for their health appraisals of the independent 
male client, and the low achieving female client. 

14. Female counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons than 
did male counselors for their health appraisals of the independent 
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female client, the dependent male client, the high achieving f 
male client, and the low achieving male client. 



CHAPTER V 



DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION 
Introduction 

The chapter discusses and interprets the findings of this study 
as they relate to the differences in counselors' responses suggested l»y 
the review of the literature presented in Chapter II ♦ The following 
organizational format will be used- First, the variables important to 
an interpretation of the findings for this study will be reviewed: 
Stereotypic Images of Sex-Appropriate Behavior, Characteristics of 
Counselors, and Bardwick's Model of Parent-Child Identification and 
Interaction. Second, the findings will be interpreted. These will be 
discussed iu two secticns: one section interpreting and summarizing the 
findings which pertain to those sections of the questionnaire 
relevant to the Bardwick Interaction Model, and one section inter- 
preting and summarizing the findings which pertain to Behavior Appraisal, 
Counseling Outcome, Emotional Content Ratings of Counselors' Written 
Responses to Clients, Counselors' Attitudes toward Client Behaviors, and 
Appropriat ;:ness Ratings of Counseling Responses. The third and final 
section of this chapter will summarize and discuss the possible impli- 
cations of the findings and interpretations suggested in this study. 
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Review 

Stereotypic Images of Sex-Appropriate Behavior 

Literature describing traditional stereotypic images of male 
and female sex-appropriate behavior suggests that males are expected 
to achieve higher levels of emotional independence than are females 
and that more emotional dependence is tolerated, often even encouraged, 
when it occurs in females. Likewise, high levels of task achievement, 
while encouraged for both sexes, are more encouraged and rewarded when 
the high achiever is male; and low levels of task achievement — not 
fully using one's potential— -are nore accepted in females than in males. 
It does not seem feasible, however, to expect a direct relationship 
between the findings of this study and the stereotypes. There are 
some additional variables which must be considered. 

The traditional images of sex-appropriate behavior are pre- 
sently undergoing rapid change. A nuimber of forces in this society 
tend to move people away from acceptance of traditional stereotypic 
images of sex-appropriate behavior: the demands from Women's Libera- 
tion groups for female achievement and Independence, the youth culture's 
rejection of stereotypic sex roles and the middle class work ethic which 
supports those stereotypes, the numerous proponents of humanistic philo- 
Sophies who urge tolerance for individual differences, and the demands 
of modern culture which conflict with many of the traditional norms 
for sex-appropriate behavior. It is reasonable to assume that people 
are influenced by the present serious questioning of the traditional 
sex-roles. Thus, the findings of this study are likely to be influenced 
by the changes which are presently occurring. 
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Likewise, all forms of deviance from the norms for sex appro- 
priate behavior are not equals Because there can be differences in 
the degree of deviance and type of deviance, some forms will elicit 
more emotionality than other forms* For example, female deviance in 
the direction of the male norms, has been more acceptable and less 
punished by society than male deviance in the direction of female 
norms* Thus, with regard to the client behaviors used in this study, 
one might expect more tolerance or support for the independent or 
high achieving female client than for the dependent or low achieving 
male client* This could occur not only because female deviance is 
more accepted but also because, from a mental health point-of-vie^^, 
independence and high achievement is intrinsically more desirable 
than dependence and low achievement* The emotionality connected 
with deviance from sex appropriate behavior will be related to the 
sex norms, the type of deviance, and the degree of deviance exhibited; 
and the emotionality connected to the deviance must also be considered 
In the interpretation of the findings* 

Characteristics of Counselors 

Counselors are usually described as sharing common values and 
attitudes which to some degree separates them from other adult groups 
in this society. They tend to value people more, to have a stronger 
need to nurture others, to have a higher tolerance for ambiguity in. 
interpersonal relationships, and to have lower needs for achievement 
and agression (Shertzer and Stone, 1971, p* 157). In addition, 
counselors, particularly male counselors, are themselves somewhat 
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deviant from the traditional norais for sex appropriate behavior (McClain, 
1968; Patterson, 1967; Shertzer and Stone, 1971). One study of counselor 
characteristics is particularly relevant to this research because the 
sample was drawn from a population very similar to the one used for this 
study. McClain (1968) studied the degree to which male and female coun- 
selors deviated from the general psychological norms for adult males and 
females on the Sixteen Personality Factor Test. McClain's sample was 
composed of seventy-five male and forty-three female high school coun- 
selors who were employed in high schools in the Southeast and Midwest. 
All had masters degrees and were between 25 and 50 years of age. Tests 
of significance comparing mean scores of female counselors with those of 
other aduxu females in society suggested that female counselors were more 
emotionally stable, assertive^ conscientious, venturesome (socially bold), 
trusting, self-assured, and liberal than other adult females. Tests of 
significance comparing mean scores of male counselors with those of other 
adult males in society suggested that male counselors were more outgoing 
(oriented to people rather than things) , emotionally stable, venturesome 
(socially bold), sensitive (dependent), trusting, practical, placid, con- 
servative, group dependent (lacking in individual resolution) and relaxed 
than other adult males. McClain concluded that the male who selects coun- 
seling as a career deviates in the direction of acceptance of traditional 
feminine values. His data also suggest that the female counselors devi- 
ate in the direction of traditional male values but that the deviation is 
not as pronounced as that of the male counselors* Because the counselors * 
deviance from sex-appropriate behaviors are likely to affect their values 
and, therefore, their acceptance or rejection of particular kinds of 
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sex-role deviance in others, the characteristics of counselors themselves 
must be considered in the interpretation of the findings. 

Finally, while it is assumed that counselors did respond honestly 
to the questionnaire, their responses to one section of the questionnaire 
were not always consistent with their responses to other sections. Some 
of the implications of these inconsistencies are important to a valid 
interpretation of the findings for this study. The following observa- 
tions are presented because of their possible influence on the findings. 

1. Numerous conselors indicated that they thought the client was healthy 
or that they had no opinion about the health of a client's approach, 
but when those same counselors were asked to give their reasons, 
they listed the reasons why they thought the client was probably 
unhealthy. 

2. Mean health appraisal scores suggested that all clients were viewed 
as healthy regardless of their sex or the behavior exhibited, yet 
counselors indicated they would prefer to change the approaches 
of all clients. While one might argue that this desire to change 
the client may reflect the counselors' belief that even good health or 
good approaches can be improved, the inconsistencies betx^een written 
responses and evaluation and some of the additional spontaneous com- 
ments suggest that when some counselors thought a client was unhealthy 
they would not commit themselves to such an evaluation. 

3. In addition, many counselors seemed very uncomfortable making any 
evaluation of the client. Part of this restraint appeared to be re- 
lated to the counselors' awareness of the conflict between their 
values and those of others, particularly the young. Counselors were 
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quick to explain their appraisals of client health with conraients like 
the following: "I think a student should have goals but then that is 
just my old-fashioned bias." "I think that as long as a student isn't 
failing, he has the right not to be bothered. Who says everyone 
must do as well as they can?" "I personally believe that students 
should show more concern for others, but that [belief] doesn't seem 
to be shared by everyone." Another part of that restraint is probably 
due to the difficulty inherent in evaluating a client who is described 
rather than bodily presented. 

4. A small number of counselors stated reasons for their evaluations of 
clients which suggested that the counselors were either responding 
superficially or were, for some reason of their own, unable to make 
a more appropriate response. These inappropriate responses occurred 
most frequently when male counselors were asked to evaluate and give 
reasons for their evaluations of dependent and low achieving male 
clients. For example, the low achieving male client was evaluated 
as healthy by one male counselor and his reason was "He ^11 probably 
end up a millionaire." Another male counselor evaluated the depend- 
dent male client as healthy and gave as his reason, "This boy would 
make an excellent counselor." Some degree of denial seems implicit 
in such responses, for these responses would not reasonably follow from 
the client descriptions provided. 

Thesa four observations suggest that counselors were uncomfortable 

making negative evaluations of clients. 
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Bardwick^s Model of Parent-Child Identification and Interaction 

One of the purposes of this research was to compare the interac- 
tions of male and female counselors' responses to male and female clients 
with Bardwick's model of parental responses to male and female children. 
Bardwick's model of parental interaction with children suggests that in 
healthy families, both parents respond ins trumen tally and expressively to 
their children, but that the expressive and instrumental responses are 
differentially expressed by mothers and fathers* 

Bardwick suggested that the mother was more expressive overall than 
the father, but more expressive to her son than to her daughter; that the 
mother was less instrumental than the father, but was more instrumental to 
her daughter than to her son; that the father was more instrumental overall 
than the mothei, but was more instrumental to his son than to his daughter; 
and that the father was less expressive than the mother, but was more ex- 
pressive to his daughter than to his son* 

In this study, each of the parts of this parental interaction model 
was viewed in terms of how counselors would respond if their responses were 
to match the parental model. Bardwick 's model would suggest each of the 
following differences: 

1. Female counselors are more expressive overall than are male counselors. 
2* Male counselors are more instrumental overall than are female coun- 
selors. 

3. Female counselors are more expressive to male, than to female clients. 

4. Female counselors are more instrumental to female than to male clients* 

5. Male counselors are more expressive to female than to male clients. 
6* Male counselors are more instrumental to male than to female clients. 
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?• Male, counselors are more instrumental than are female counselors to 
male clients. 

8, Male counselors are more expressive than are female counselors to 
female clients. 

9. Female counselors are more instrumental than are male counselors to 
female clients. 

10. Female counselors are more expref:sive than are male counselors to 
male clients. 

Interpretation of the Findings 
Expressive vs. Instrumental Responses 

Information regarding the expressive and instrumental orientations 
of counselors to clients and their expressive and instrumental interactions 
with clients was obtained for this study in two ways. First, each coun- 
selor was asked to write down the reason for the health appraisal that 
he made of each client. Since male and female counselors received exactly 
the same information about the client in each of the four client behavior 
situations, it seems fair to assume that the reason a counselor states for 
the health appraisal he makes is a valid reflection of that information 
considered important in thinking about the client and, therefore, the 
stated reasons provide some measure of the counselors' covert approaches 
to the client. In essence, the reason given is assumed to provide infor- 
mation about the orientation a counselor takes toward the client. The 
reasons counselors gave were coded as expressive, instrumental, relative, 
and external and then were statistically analyzed. Second, each counselor 
was asked to write down the exact words he would use in first replying to 
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the client's statement • These responses were assumed to ptovide a measure 
of the counselors' overt approaches. These responses were also coded as 
expressive, instrumental, or other, and then analyzed statistically • 
Thus, counselors' orientations toward clients were revealed during 
the evaluation process and their dispositions to interact were revealed by 
their initial replies to the clients' statements. 

The underlying assumption of Bardwick's model was supported in the 
overt and covert approaches of counselors. Counselors did use instrumen- 
tal and expressive responses dr f f erentially . However, the differences in 
responses were affected not only by the sex of the client and the sex of 
the counselor but also by the client behavior. 

Orientation to the Client — Covert Approach 
Bardwick's model of parental interaction was matched by client- 
counselor interaction when the client exhibited independent or high 
achieving behavior. 

When the client exhibited independent behavior, male counselors gave 
significantly more instrumental reasons for their evaluations of 
the male client than for those of the female client, and male 
counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons for their 
evaluations of the female client than for those of the male client. 
Female counselors gave significantly more instrumental reasons than 
did male couns.ilors for their evaluations of the independent female 
client. 

When the client was high achieving, male counselors gave significantly 
more instrumental reasons for their evaluations of the male client 
than for those of the female client. Male counselors gave signifi- 
cantly more instrumental reasons than did female counselors for their 
evaluations of the male client. Male counselors gave significantly 
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more expressive reasons for their evaluations of the high achieving 
female client than for their evaluations of the high achieving male 
client. 

In addition, the non~signif icant differences were in the same 
direction as those predicted by the Bardwick model. 

Bardwick's model of parent-child interaction was not matched by 

counselor-client interaction when the client exhibited dependent or low 

achieving behaviors. 

When the client exhibited low achieving behavior, male counselors gave 
significantly more expressive reasons for their evaluations of the 
male client, than for their evaluations of the female client. Male 
counselors gave significantly more expressive reasons than did female 
counselors for their evaluations of the low achieving male client. 

When the client exhibited dependent behavior, female counselors gave 
significantly more expressive reasons than did male counselors for 
their evaluations of the dependent female client. 

In addition, the non-significant differences — many of which 
approached significance — were in the opposite direction of those proposed 
in the Bardwick mode?.. 

Since client behavior had not been expected to exert such an influ- 
ence on the counselors* orientation to the client, these findings were not 
expected. The data, however, suggested that the counselors' orientation 
to the client was very much influenced by the counselor's sex, the client's 
sex, and by how much the client's behavior was or was not sex-appropriate. 
Thus, additional tests of significance were performed and produced the 
following results: 

Male counselors tend to take an expressive orientation toward the 
independent female client, the dependent male client, the low achieving 
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male client, and the high achieving female client and to take an 
instrumental orientation toward the independent male client, the 
dependent female client, and the high achieving male client* Male 
counselors take both instrumental and expressive orientations 
toward the low achieving female client* 

Female counselors tend to take an expressive orientation toward the 
independent male client, the dependent female client, and the high 
achieving male client and to take an instrumental orientation toward 
the independent female client, the dependent male client, and the low 
achieving male client* They take both instrumental and expressive 
orientations to the high and low achieving female clients* 

Interaction with the Client — Overt Approach 
When counselors were asked to give reasons for the client health 
appraisals that were made, counselors gave almost equal numbers of instru- 
mental and expressive reasons; however, when counselors were asked to 
write down the words they would use in addressing the client, over 70 
per cent of all responses were coded as expressive* Clearly the kind of 
response given by the counselors has been greatly influenced by the train- 
ing counselors have received and by the counselors' perceptions of what is 
an appropriate counseling response* 

Bardwick's model of parent-child interaction was matched by counsel- 
or-client interaction when the client exhibited independent behavior* 

Male counselors wrote significantly more instrumental responses than 
female counselors to the independent male client > and female counselors 
wrote significantly more expressive responses than male counselors to 
the independent male client* 



Bardwick's model of parent-child interaction was not matched by 
counselor-client interaction when the client exhibited low achieving behavior* 
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Male counselors wrote significantly more expressive responses to the 
low achieving male client than to the low achieving female client, and 
male counselors wrote significantly more expressive resonses than did 
female counselors to the low achieving male clinet* 

These findings match those which occurred when analyzing counselors' 
orientation to clients, suggesting both that the written reasons did in 
fact reflect the counselors' orientation to the client and that counselors' 
orientations do influence actual written responses to the client's verbal 
statement. Had it been possible to code more than just the counselors' 
initial responses to clients, it is possible that the significant dif- 
ferences found in orientation would have been more completely matched by 
those in the actual interactions. 

There are many possible reasons why the Bardwick model was not fully 
supported. Counselors interacting with clients may simply not resemble 
parents interacting with children. Likewise, counselors may not resemble 
the general population of parents in American society. Indeed, counselors 
do deviate from the traditional stereotypes of sex-appropriate behavior. 
Another reason for the lack of support could be that Bardwick's model 
described the responses of parents to young children rather than to the 
adolescents presented in this study. However, the most likely reason for 
the lack of support is that the Bardwick model does not take into account 
the behavior of the child and its possible strong effects on parental be- 
havior. The fact that the model was strongly supported in two of the four 
client behavior situations suggests that the last interpretation is the 
most plausible explanation. 
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One way of explaining these findings would be to argue 
that Bardwick's model was developed to describe the responses 
of healthy parents to healthy children, and when clients were 
independent and high achieving, the Bardwick model was matched 
by the counselors' responses to clients: males were instru- 
mental to other males and expressive to females, and females 
were expressive to males and instrumental to other females. 
However, when the client was emotionally dependent or not goal 
oriented, counselors evaluated and responded to clients ac- 
cording to a sex interaction pattern that was the complete 
reversal of those interaction effects proposed by Bardwick: 
males were expressive to other males and instrumental to 
females, and females were expressive to other females and 
ins t rumen ta 1 to mal es • 

However, there is another way of looking at the findings 
which is probably more useful for counselors because it helps 
the counselor to see the relationship between the counselors' 
expressive and instrumental approaches and the sex-appropriate- 
ness of the clients' behaviors. In addition, it is probably a 
better explanation because it provides a more simple and direct 
explanation for the shifts in interactions which occurred. 

With the exception of the male and female counselors' responses to 
the low achieving female client and of the female counselors' responses 
to the high achieving female client, results of this study indicate 
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that when clients exhibit sex-appropriate behavior, the male counselors 
tend to respond instrumentally to all clients and the female counselors 
tend to respond expressively to all clients. On the other hand> when 
clients exhibit sex-inappropriate behavior, the male counselors tend to 
respond expressively to all clients and the female counselors tend to 
respond .Instrumentally to all clients. 

Since the emotionality elicited by deviance from sex norms is a 
function of the characteristics of counselors, the degrees of deviance 
represented by the behaviors, and the influence of the various sex- 
norms in present society, the exceptions can be accounted for by 
reference to the influence of these variables. There are two possible 
reasons for the fact that the low achieving female client evoked both 
expressive and instrumental responses from counselors of both sexes. The 
mixed response may have been elicited by the influence of the stereotypic 
norm which suggests that successful affiliation is more important for ado- 
lescent girls than is successful task achievement. Counselors of both 
sexes could not know from the client description given whether the low 
achieving client was neglecting tasks to concentrate on affiliation (sex- 
appropriate) or just plain inadequate in her approach to tasks. Another 
explanation for the mixed response could be that low achievment levels 
are no longer as acceptable for females as they once were. In either case, 
the emotion elicited by the low achieving female client was simply not 
comparable to that elicited by the low achieving male client who was 
clearly deviating from societal norms for sex-appropriate behavior. 

Although the male counselors were expressively oriented to the high 
achieving female client, the female counselors were neither clearly 
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instrumentally nor clearly expressively oriented to the high achieving 
female client. There are a number of possible reasons for the female 
counselors' ambivalence. 

One interpretation would suggest that female counselors may be 
more attuned to the changing achievement norms than are male counselors. 
However, this interpretation is not given much support by the other 
findings in this study. Female counselors were significantly more 
concerned than male counselors because the female client's self-image 
was so dependent on achievement. In addition, the female counselor 
evaluated the high achieving female client as less healthy than did the 
male counselor. The comments on the questionnaires and other findings 
suggested that female counselors felt that all high achieving 
clients were working too hard, and female counselors desired 
to change the behavior of all high achieving clients more 
than did male counselors. 

A more likely explanation for the female counselors' ambivalence 
would be one which focuses on the characteristics of the female counselor 
herself and her own conflicting needs for and fears of high levels of 
achievement. The female counselors, by virtue of their positions and 
roles, are probably highly motivated to succeed, and high achieving women 
are the most likely to have "fear of success" operational in their achie- 
vement thinking (Horner, 1970). The female counselors' ambivalent re- 
sponses to the high achieving female client may be attributable to their 
own fears of success — the idea that high achievement and dedication to 
tasks are somehow incompatible with feTaninity; whereas, the male coun- 
selors, having never been subjected to any pressures which suggested 
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that they not be too successful, were not as ambivalent in their respoases 
to the high achieving female client and, thus, they could be more 
supportive of high achievement. 

Since the degree of deviance implicit in behavfor is a function of 
society's norms as well as its relationship to p.ood mental h.jalth, this 
study clearly reflects some of the ambivalence now present with regard 
to the appropriateness of some of the norms. This study suggests that 
the more society and/or counselors are ambivalent about any given behavior 
and how appropriate it is for males or females, the more likely that 
counselors will give mixed instrumental and expressive responses. Where- 
as, the more a behavior is sex-appropriate, the more likely it is that 
male counselors will respond instrumentally and the female counselor will 
respond expressively; on the other hand, the more a behavior is sex-in- 
appropriate, the more likely it is that the male counselor will respond 
expressively and the female counselor will respond instrumentally. 

The differences found in this study with regard to counselors' ex- 
pressive and instrumental orientations to clients suggest that when client 
behavior is sex- inappropriate, it may arouse anxiety, and that female 
counselors may respond to this anxiety by becoming more instrumental and 
male counselors by becoming more expressive. Mixed instrumental and ex- 
pressive responses probably indicate a lower level of anxiety which results 
in no clear shift in the counselors' orientations to the clients. 

The findings of this study suggest that while counselors' actual 
responses to clients are perhaps more influenced by their training or their 
concept of what is an appropriate counseling response than by client 
behavior, client sex, or counselor sex; the counselors' thoughts about the 
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client~the process by vhich evaluation or diagnosis is reached-- are very 
much influenced. Furthetxnore, the counselor-client interaction model that 
was suggested by the Bardvic^' parent-child interaction mode^. must be modi- 
fied to include the effects of client behavior. The following model 
(presented graphically and stated) incorporates the client behaviors used 
in this study into a new model of counselor-client interaction* 



Responses of Counselors to Clients as a Function of Client 
Behavior, Client" Sex, and Counselor Sex 



Type of Client 


Sex of Client 


Orientation of 
Male Counselor 


Or ientatlon of 
Female Counselor 


Low Achieving 


Male 


Expressive 


Instrumental 




Female* 


Expressivi2 aud 
Instrument al 


Expressive and 
Instrumental 


High Achieving 


Male* 


Instrimiental 


Expressive 




Female 


Expressive 


Expressive and 
Instrumental 


Dependent 


Male 


Expressive 


Instrumental 




Female* 


Instrumental 


Expressive 


Independent 


Male* 


Instrumental 


Expressive 




Female 


Expressive 


Instrumental 



* = Sex-appropriate 



The author has interpolated from Bardwack's parent-child model — 
modified to apply to counselor-client interactions—to a new model stated 
here: 

1. Unlike the population of adults at large, counselors are about equally 
expressive and instrumental in their orientations toward clients but 
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are more expressivt. than instrumental in their actual interactions 
with clients. 

2* Female counselors are more expressive than are male counselors to 

both male and female clients when the clients exhibit sex-appropriate 
behaviors. 

3. Male counselors are more instrumental than are female counselors to 
both male and female clients when the clients exhibit sex-appro- 
priate behaviors. 

4. Female counselors are more instrumental than are male counselors to 
both male and female clients when the clieuts exhibit sex-inappro- 
priate behaviors. 

5* Male counselors are more expressive than are female counselors to 
both male and female clients when the clients exhibit sex- inappro- 
priate behavior. 

Behavior Appraisal 

If counselors' appraisals of client health x^^ere strongly and 
directly influenced by the stereotypic images of sex-appropriate be- 
havior and if counselors held different concepts of mental health for 
male and female clients x^hich were in keeping with the stereotypic 
images, it would be reasonable to assume that counselors would have 
evaluated the independent and high achieving male clients and the 
dependent and low achieving female clients as significantly more healthy 
than the opposite-sexed counterparts in the study. 

Findings suggest that health appraisals x^ere not directly in- 
fluenced by stereotypic images of sex-appropriate behavior. Male 
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counselors rated the dependent male client and the high achieving female 
client as significantly more healthy than did female counselors. 

These findings cannot be interpreted without reference to the 
characteristics of school counselors and to their aversion to responding 
to the behavior appraisal scale. As was pointed out in the introduction 
to this chapter, counselors rarely chose to say that a client's approach 
was unhealthy and the counselors' subsequent responses in the questionnaire 
often clearly contradicted the health appraisals which were made. 

While male counselors responded expressively to the high achieving 
female client — suggesting that her behavior may well have been perceived 
by them as sex-inappropriate — they also saw her as more healthy than did 
female counselors. This finding probably reflects an important charac- 
teristic of the male counselor: he is, indeed, more approving of and 
less anxious about high achievement in all clients than is the female 
counselor. As was previously indicated, this greater support for high 
achievement is probably a function of his socialization which did not 
include the "fear of success" which i? often a part of the experience of 
high achieving females. The fact that the male counselors were more 
threatening in their written responses to the high achieving female than 
to the high achieving male indicates acceptance of a stereotypic achieve- 
ment norm but does not necessarily conflict with their more comfortable 
acceptance of high achievement; male counselors may simply be a little 
more supportive of high achieving males than of high achieving females. 

The male counselor was also considerably more generous in his health 
appraisal of the dependent male client than was the female counselor. 
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With regard to the male counselors' greater acceptance of the depen- 
dent male client, it appears that two variables may have been influential: 
the male counselors' own dependent characteristic may make him more sup- 
portive of dependence in other males than is the female counselor and the 
male counselor may deny many of the negative feelings he may have about 
male dependence. 

Male counselors are themselves more people-oriented, more sensitive 
to the feelings and opinions of others, more dependent, and more group de- 
pendent than the average adult male in this society (Patterson, C. H. , 
1967; Shertzer and Stone, 1971; McClain, 1968). Thus, the male counselor, 
when faced with a dependent male client, evaluates him as more healthy than 
does the female counselor who is herself more assertive than other adult 
females (McClain, 1968) and who is probably more attunad than the male 
counselor to the general dependency norms for adult males. However, it 
is interesting to note that the male counselor was just as anxious as the 
female counselor to change the behavior of the dependent male despite his 
more generous overt evaluation. The male counselors' desires to change the 
client and their expressive orientations to the client suggest that the 
male counselors may have been aware of and anxious about the male client's 
deviance from cjpendency norms but may have denied their real feelings. The 
large number of discrepencies between evaluations and later responses 
supports the contention that denial may have been influential. 

Counseling Outcome 

If counselors' desires to change client behavior were directly influ- 
enced by stereotypic images of sex-appropriate behavior, one would 
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predict that counselors would indicate a greater desire to change client 
behaviors in the traditional direction. 

Stereotypic images of sex-appropriate behavior were influential: 
all counselors had a significantly greater desire to change the behavior 
of the low achieving male client than that of the low achieving female 
client. However, female counselors indicated a significantly greater de- 
sire than male counselors to change the behavior of the dependent female 
client and of high achieving clients of either sex. 

One can conclude that counselors are responsive to the norms which 
differentially discourage low levels of achievement in males and females. 
Furthermore, it appears that male counselors are more supportive than 
female counselors of those norms which encourage high achievement for all 
people. These findings support the interpretation offered earlier in this 
chapter which suggested that female counselors — who were themselves moti- 
vated to achieve—perceived achievement activities as being in conflict 
with affiliation activities and consequently were less supportive than 
male counselors. 

The male counselor also appears to be more accepting than the female 
counselor of female dependency. Again, this tolerance for dependency on 
the part of the male counselor is most likely a function of the male coun- 
selors' own dependency; whereas, the female counselor, who is more asser- 
tive than the average adult female (McClain, 1968), may be less tolerant 
of dependent behavior on the part of other females. 

Emotional Content Ratings of Counselors' Written Responsess to Clients 
Had counselors' responses been influenced by traditional images 
of sex-appropriate behavior, one would predict that counselors would 
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be supporting with those clients who exhibit behavior that is inconsistent 
with the stereotype and threatening or less supporting v/ith those who 
deviate from the stereotypes. 

Some of the differences were in the direction which supports the con- 
tention that counselors are influenced by the stereotypic images of sex- 
appropriate behavior. Male counselors were significantly more threatening 
to the high achieving female client than to the high achieving male client. 

Not all differences, however, would be directly predicted by the influ- 
ence of stereotypic images. Female counselors were significantly more threa 
threatening than were male counselors to the dependent male client and to 
the low achieving female client. Also, when analyzing counselors* responses 
across all client behavior situations, it was found that female counselors 
were significantly more threatening than male counselors to all clients. 

Once again, the male counselor is clearly more accepting of deviance 
in the direction of dependency than is the female counselor and, as pre- 
viously indicated, this is likely to be a function of the personal char- 
acteristics and consequent values of male and female counselors. 

Female counselors, who were clearly uncomfortable with high achievement 
were also uncomfortable with low levels of achievement. They were, as 
findings indicate, more threatening to the low achieving female than to the 
low achieving male client and female counselors were significantly more 
threatening to the low achieving female client than were male counselors. 
These finding s tend to confirm the interpretation which sug- 
gested that the female school counselor is herself highly 
motivated to achieve but ambivalent in the now classical sense 
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described by Matina Horner (1970) • The female counselor apparently puts 
a high value on achievement and will discourage low achievement in other 
females, but will also be threatened if achievement levels are high enough 
to suggest interference with the development of smooth interpersonal 
relationships* Thus, the female gives "shape up" responses to both high 
and low achieving female clients* 

In all situations female counselors were significantly more 
threatening than the male cousclors, suggesting perhaps that the female 
counslors have a tendency to respond directly to their values; whereas, 
the male counselors either have more flexible values or they are less 
directly and demonstratively responsive to their values. 

These findings, in addition to some of the others already reported, 
suggest that the female counselor, with the exception of high achieving 
behavior, may have less tolerance than male counselors for male deviance 
from traditional sex-appropriate norms and less tolerance than male coun- 
selors for female compliance to traditional sex-appropriare norms. 

Counselors^ Attitudes toward Client Behaviors 

If counselors had been influenced by traditional stereotypes of sex- 
appropriate behavior, they would have been more concerned by the behavior 
of the independent female, the dependent male, the high achieving female, 
and the low achieving male than by their opposite-sexed counterparts. 
Likev;ise, they would have been more pleased by the behaviors of the inde- 
pendent male, the dependent female, the high achieving male, and the low 
achieving female than by their opposite -sexed counterparts. 
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Contrary to the expected attitudes, counselors were more concerned 
by the independent male client's lack of sensitivity to other's opinions 
than they were by the same deficiency in the female client. 

Male counselors were more pleased than were ferilale counselors by 
the dependent male client's sensitivity to the opinions and feelings of 
others. 

Female counselors were more concerned than male counselors because 
the high achieving clients of both sexes were driving themselves too hard 
and .were more concerned than male counselors because the female client's 
self-image was so dependent on achievement. 

Female counselors were more concerned than male counselors because 
the low achieving female client was so comfortable doing only what was 
easy. 

In addition, when attitudes were analyzed across all client behavior 
situations, all counselors were more concerned by male clients than by fe- 
male clients and female counselors were more concerned by all clients than 
were male counselors. 

The fact that counselors were more concerned by the behavior of the 
independent male than by that of the independent female suggests several 
interpretations. One would suggest that the high value counselors place 
on sensitivity to others makes both male and female counselors somewhat 
opposed to too much independence~a deviance which has traditionally 
occurred only with males. It seems likely that counselors may not have 
been as concerned about the female client's independence simply because 
she was a female, and would, therefore, not be as likely to continue such 
an approach. The counselors' comments suggested that they were more likely 
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to regard the client's behavior described in the questionnaire as an iso- 
lated and temporary period of development when the client was female and 
as a life style when the client was male. Some counselors actually 
stated that when the female client got older she would modify her behavior, 
but such comments were not made in reference to the male client who seemed 
to be regarded either as much more of a threat to othei^ or as a greater 
danger to himself. 

In addition, a reveiw of. the questionnaire survey data shows that 
the independent client was evaluated as even less healthy and more in 
need of change than the dependent client. The implication is that coun- 
selors may evaluate dependent behavior as more healthy than independent 
behavior. Thus, they may not just be rejecting the stereotypic norm 
which encourages more independence in males than in females, but may be 
rejecting norms which encourage independence in clients of either sex. 

The counselors' greater concern over male client behavior, compared 
to female client behavior, probably reflects both the males' higher 
status in society and the greater tolerance normally accorded female 
deviance. Because male behavior is traditionally viewed as more directly 
real ted to society's goals than is female behavior, society allows them 
less deviance, and counselors may be reflecting this bias. 

The fact that female counselors were more concerned by the behavior 
of all clients than were male counselors is again indicative of the fe- 
male counselors' stronger disposition to respond directly to their values. 
THis interpretation is further supported by the tendency of mean scores 
for male counselors to be located more toward the neutral points on the 
scales than are the mean scores for female counselors. The exceptions to 
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this tendency were the scores for the health appraisals, male counselors 
evaluating clients as more healthy than female counselors. However, since 
all counslors were hesitant to evaluate a client's approach as unhealthy, 
the fact that female counselors were more willing to do so than male coun- 
selors really supports the contention ' that the female counselors were 
more emotionally reactive and assertive and more willing to disclose their 
values • 

Appropriateness Ratings of Counseling Responses 

If counselors had been directly influenced by traditional images of 
sex-appropriate behavior, one would expect that the supporting and neutral- 
ly reflecting responses would have been given higher appropriateness 
ratings for use with independent male, dependent female, high achieving 
female, and low achieving male clients than for their opposte-sexed counter- 
parts in the study. 

The first response, the totally supporting response, is almost a 
synpathetic response. If used, it would probably convey to the client the 
impression that the counselor was in complete agreement with the client's 
verbal statement. This response was not seen as appropriate for use with 
any of the clients, but male counselors found it significantly less in- 
apparopriate than did female counselors for use with all female clients and 
for use with high achieving clients of either sex, suggesting that male 
counselors were more willing than female counselors to be totally supporting 
of female clients and of high achievement. 

The conditionally supporting response was one which offered the 
client support contingent on the client's willingness to change behavior. 
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In essence.it conveys to the client a strong desire on the part of the 
counselor to be helpful and points to the direction in which help would be 
given; thus, being highly controlling as well as supportive. 

Female counselors found this response significantly more appropri- 
ate than did male counselors for use with all clients, suggesting that the 
female counselors were more willing than male counselors to act immediately 
on their values and to control the direction of the interview. Female 
counselors also differed from male counselors by finding the response more 
appropriate for the dependent male, the independent female, and the high 
achieving female. The female counselors again demons trated they were more 
willing than the male counselor to control and to immediately begin modi- 
fication of these client behaviors. Male counselors, however, found this 
response more appropriate for the dependent female than for the dependent 
male, suggesting either rejection of the traditional stereotype or greater 
comfort being supportive and controlling when the dependent client is 
female rather than male. 

On the other hand, when the client was a low achiever, the male 
counselor found this response more appropriate for the male client than for 
the female client, reflecting his desire to make immediate modification 
of the low achieving male client's behavior and reflecting direct support 
of stereotypic norms for achievement. 

The neutrally reflecting response was one which simply repeated the 
client's statement. The client would probably interpret such a response as 
either supportive or as an attempt on the part of the counselor to check 
the content of the client's statement. 
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Female counselors found this response more appropriate than did male 
counselors for use with all clients. This neutral stance on the part of 
the female counselor is in conflict with the rest of the data which sug- 
gests that the female counselor is more consistently responsive to her 
values than the male counselor may be to his. 

The neutrally reflecting response was also rated by all counselors 
as more appropriate for use with the dependent female client than the 
dependent male client and for use with the high achieving male than the 
high achieving female client, suggesting a direct relationship between 
counselors' responses and the norms for sex-appropriate behavior. 

Female counselors also differed from male counselors by finding 
the neutrally reflecting response more appropriate for all low achieving 
clients. This difference probably reflects the male counselors' greater 
support for high achievement and lesser acceptance of low achievement by 
comparison with the female counselor. 

The partially rejecting response was one which confronted the 
client's approach but did not necessarily confront his philosophy. In 
essence, it asked the client to consider the efficiency of his means rather 
than to revise his ends. 

This response was evaluated by all counselors as more appropriate 
for t. .ow achieving male client than for the low achieving female client, 
suggesting a direct relationship between the traditional sex stereotypes 
and the counselors' responses. 

The totally rejecting response was one which confronted the whole 
of the client's statement to the counselor. In essence, it would probab.ly 
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Indicate to the client that he should either examine his motives or his 
philosophy rather than his actions. 

Female counselors rated this reijponse as more appropriate than did 
male counselors for use with both the high and low achieving female clients. 
This difference probably reflects the female counselors' greater willing- 
ness to probe for the motives which underly the achieving behavior of 
these fenale clients. Since female counselors were more concerned than 
male counselors about either high or low achievement in female clients, 
it follows that they would seek more information. Perhaps this reflects 
in some part their desire to check the affiliation progress of the female 
client. 

Likewise,, all counselors found this response less inappropriate 
for the independent male client than for the independent female client, 
basically supporting the contention that independence in the male was 
viev7ed as a greater threat and, therefore, the counselors were more 
likely to examine the pailosophyor motives underlying the behavior. 

Summary 

In summary, the data collected and the tests performed for this 
study seem to indicate a strong relationship between client sex, client 
behavior, and counselor sex. The findings can be divided according to the 
interpretations they support: 

1. All counselors responded in support of stereotypic images of sex ap- 
propriate behavior as indicated by the following findings: 

- All counselors were significantly more concerned by the behavior of 
the male clients than by the behavior of the female clients. 
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- All counselors had a significantly greater desire to change the be- 
havior of the low achieving male client than that of the low achieving 
female client* 

- All counselors rated the partially rejecting response as more appro- 
priate for use with the low achieving male client than for use with 
the low achieving female client. 

- All -^.ounselors rated the neutrally reflecting response as more appro- 
priate for use with the dependent female client than for use with 
the dependent male client and as more appropriate for use with the 
high achieving male client than for use with the high achieving fe- 
male client. 

- All counselors rated the conditionally supporting response as sig- 
nificantly more appropriate for use with the low achieving male 
client than for use with the ^ow achieving female client. 

Female counselors responded in support of stereotypic images of sex- 
appropriate behavior as indicated by the following finding: 

- Female counselors were significantly more threatening in the 
emotional content of their responses to the dependent 
male client than to the dependent female client. 

Male counselors responded in support of stereotypic images of sex- 
appropriate behavior as indicated by the following finding: 

- Male counselors were significantly more threatening in the emotional 
content of their responses to the high achieving female client than 
to the high achieving male client. 

All counselors were directly and negatively responsive to stereotypic 
images of sex-appropriate behavior as indicated by the following 
findings: 

- All counselors were significantly more concerned by the independent 
male client's lack of sensitivity to other's opinions than they were 
by the same deficiency in the female client. 
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- All counselors rated the totally rejecting response as signifi- 
cantly less inappropriate for use with independent male cli .nt 
than for use with the independent female client. 

5. Male counselors were directly and negatively responsive to stereo- 
typic images of sex-appropriate behavior as indicated by the 
following findings: 

- Male counselors rated the conditionally supporting response as sig- 
nificantly more appropriate for use with the dependent female client 
than for use with the dependent male client. 

6. Female counselors were directly and negative responseive to stereo- 
typic images of sex-appropriate behavior as indicated by the 
following finding: 

- Female counselors were significantly more threatening in the 
emotional content of Cheir responses to the low achieving female 
client than to the low achieving male client. 

1. Male and female counselors were responsive to their own sex-related 
values and characteristics when they responded in the following ways: 

- Female counselors indicated a significantly greater desire than 
male counselors to change the behavior of high achieving clients of 
either sex and of the dependent female client. 

- Female counselors were significantly nore threatening than male 
counselors in the emotional content of their responses to all 
clients* 

- Female counselors were significantly more threatening than male 
counselors in the emotional content of their responses to the 
dependent male client and the low achieving male client. 

- Female counselors were significantly more concerned than male 
counselors by the behavicr of all clients. 
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- Female counselors were significantly more concerned thaa male coun- 
selors because the :.ow achieving female client was so comfortable 
doing only what was easy. 

- Female counselors were significantly more concerned than male coun- 
selors because the high achieving clients of both sexes were driving 
themselves too hard and were also significantly more concerned than 
male counselors because the female client's self-image was so de- 
pendent on achievement. 

- Female counselors rated the totally rejecting response as signi- 
ficantly more appropriate than did male counselors for use with both 
the high achieving and low achieving female client. 

Female counselors rated the neutrally reflecting response as sig- 
nificantly more appropriate than did male counselors for use with 
low achieving clients of either sex. 

Female counselors rated the conditionally supporting response as sig- 
nificantly more appropriate than male counselors for use with the 
dependent male client, the independent female client, and the high 
achieving female client. 

Female counselors rated the conditionally supporting response and 
the neutrally reflecting resp^^^as significantly more appropriate 
than did male counselors for use with all clients. 

Male counselors were significantly more pleased than ware female 
counselors by the dependent male client's sensitivity to the 
opinions and feelings of others. 

Male counselors rated the totally supporting response as signifi- 
cantly less inappropriate than did female counselors for use wi.th 
all female clients and for use with high achieving cliexts of 
either sex. 
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Sumnary and Implications 

The findings and interpretations presented in this study suggest 
implications for both research and practice. 

This study has presented findings regarding counselors* expressive 
and instrumental orientations to and interactions with clients and has 
interpreted those as they related to the traditional images of sex- 
appropriate behavior. The important finding in this part of the study was 
that counselors' expressive and instrumental orientations to clients 
were affected not only by the sex" of the client and the sex of the coun- 
selors, a«5 the Bardwick parental interaction model suggested, but also 
by the client behavior exhibited and its relationship to sex-role norms; 
i.e., female counselors were more expressive to all clients and male 
counselors were more instrumental to all clients when the clients' be- 
haviors were sex-appropriate, but when the clients' behaviors were sex- 
inappropriate, the counselors' orientations were reversed. Although 
the counselors' actual written responses to the clients were not as 
strongly affected by the interaction described above, there were a suf- 
ficient number of significant differences in those- responses to suggest 
that orientation does affect the counselors' interactions with clients. 
It appears that client behavior which is deviant from the traditional 
sex-role norms alicits from counselors responses which are also deviant 
from those traditionally attributed to males and females. Thus, coun- 
selors respond to client behaviors which are sex-inappropriate by 
exhibiting an orientation which is sex-inappropriate and which may, in 
turn, Tdsvlt in a response style which will also be sex-inappropriate. 
Put more simply, when clients exhibit behavior which is not congruent 
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with traditional sex-role norms, male counselors adopt an orientation to 
those clients that has traditionally been a feminine one and female coun- 
selors adopt an orientation that has traditionally^ been a masculine one. 

This study does not provide the information which could explain 
why this reversal occurs. One could argue that counselors are so em- 
pathetic that they model the behavior of clients of the same sex; however, 
this explanation would not account for the counselors* orientations to 
clients of the opposite sex. The reversal may occur as a reaction to the 
anxiety aroused when client behavior is incongruent with counselor values; 
however, this explanation would assume either greater acceptance of 
stereotypic sex-role values than the findings in other parts of this study 
indicated were present or that the open-ended sections of the question- 
naire were the only sections that were sufficiently sensitive to the subtle 
effects of the traditional sex-role stereotypes on the responses of the 
counselors to clients. 

Although the reversal found to occur in counselors* orientations to 
clients as a function of the sex-appropriateness of the client's behavioi: 
is an interesting finding and has implications for further research, there 
are not clearly apparent implications for practicing school counselors. 
Implications must await further research which clarii::2s the relationship 
between orientation and subsequent interaction with clients. Furthermore, 
some counseling theories suggest that counselors should take only an 
expressive approach to clients (for example, Rogerian Theory); and others, 
while not excluding expressive respor es, suggest that counselors are more 
effective when they tPke an instrumental approach to clients (for example. 
Behavioral Theory) . Since outcome studies show that both approaches can 
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result in client behavior change and client satisfaction, any implications 
for the matching of counselors and clients by counselor sex, client sex, 
and client behavior must await further research which provides information 
about what kinds of clients can profit most from which kinds of approaches. 

Other findings do, however, suggest some implications for practicing 
counselors. First, findings suggest that female school counselors are 
more directly responsive to their values than are male counselors. Male 
counselors, by contrast seem more neutral in their responses to clients. 
Each approach may be potentially helpful or harmful when viewed within 
the conte::t of the counseling interview. For example^ female counselor 
responsiveness may indicate a greater willingness to be honest with one's 
self and one's clients and a healthy self-confidence and assertiveness; or 
it may indicate a lack of objectivity, a willingness to impose one's 
values and biases on clients, and a need to control and manipulate the 
clients. The female counselor may be somewhat like the little girl in the 
nursery rhyme, "when she is good, she is very very good, but when she is 
bad, she is horrid." Male counselor neutrality also lends itself to a dual 
interpretation. It may represent a healthy objectivity, a greater toler- 
ance and acceptance of other's values and goals, and freedom from the need 
to control others; or it may represent a lack of self-confidence and as- 
sertiveness and a denial of one's own values. The findings do not clearly 
support any of the interpretations off erred. Same of the male counselors' 
responses did suggest denial or superficiality, and some of the female 
counselors' responses were controlling and .manipulative, but in neither 
case were such responses typical of counselors of either sex. 
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Perhaps, the implication drawn from the findings which suggest 
greater female counselor reactivity to clients and, by comparison, greater 
male neutrality should only be the following: female counselors may need 
to guard against being too directive, too controlling, and too assertive; 
whereas, male counselors may need to guard against being too neutral, 
too superficial, and too denying of their values. 

Second, the findings and interpretations presented in this study 
suggest that counselors are rejecting of some stereotypic norms and ac- 
cepting of others. Both male and female counselors exhibited in their 
responses considerable support for the norms vhich discourage low achie- 
vement in males nore than in females, but they clerrly rejected the norms 
which support greater emotional independence in males than in females. 
Howev:ir, male and female counselors' responses to high achieving and de- 
pendent clients were significantly different from one another, indi- 
cating that with regard to acceptance or rejection of norms relating to 
those behaviors, counselor sex is very influential. 

Male counselors appear to be more tolerant and accepting of depen- 
dency in both male and female clients than are female counselors. If one 
assumes that the independent and dependent clients described in the ques- 
tionnaire are about equally deviant from society's norms, then comparing 
the male counselors' responses to both these clients suggests that male 
counselors are more accepting of dependence than of independence in 
clients. The male counselors' greater acceptance of the dependent client 
may mean that they should evaluate their own biases and values to make 
sure that they are as supportive of those characterstics which are 
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necessary to be independent and able to confront others as they are of those 
which encourage intimacy, sensitivity, and dependence between people. 

On the other hand, the male counselors' greater acceptance of the 
dependent male client may be beneficial. ^ Since, this study concerned 
itself only the the initial stage of the counseling interview, there is 
no data available in this study on the consequences of this greater toler- 
ance. Does it lead to more effective counseling or to less effective 
counseling? Heilbrun (1968) found that dependent male clients stayed in 
therapy with clinically trained male therapists; whereas, independent 
males terminated therapy prematurely. Heilbrun' s study, however, does not 
prsent any information about female therapists or any information regarding 
client behavior change or counseling outcome. Thus, it is not knox^n if 
the male counselors' acceptance of dependency would lead to more effective 
counseling, and any implication resulting from male counselors' acceptance 
of dep.^ndency and the female counselors* lesser acceptance of the same 
behavior must await further research which clarifies the relationship 
between counselors' attitudes toward dependent behavior and the outcome 
of therapy. 

Male counselors were more supportive than female counselors of the 
stereotypic norms which encourage greater achievement in the male than in 
the female, but female counselors were not as supporting of high levels of 
achievement as were male counselors. Feiaale counselors were more con- 
cerned than male counselors about the high achieving female client's self- 
image in particular. The differences in the responses of male and female 
counselors to high achieving clients were attributed in the interpretation 
to the likelihood that female counselors were ambivalent about high levels 
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of success with task achievement because of their own "fears of success." 
Until society changes, it is unlikely that such female ambivalence toward 
achievement can entirely be eliminated; however, counselors-in-training 
and practicing counselors should be made aware of the possibility that 
female counselors may themselves experience fear of success and that 
able high school girls are also good candidates for the same fears. Many 
counselors suggested that the low-achieving clients were low achievers 
because they were afraid of failure, but not one counselor in the whole 
sampel suggested that the low-achieving female clinet could suffer from 
"fear of success" despite the fact that the low achiever was described as 
an extremely bright student who simply refused to work in accordance with 
her ability. If female counselors are ambivalent about success and com- 
municate this ambivalence to clients, such communications would probably 
not be beneficial to clients. This study suggests that female counselors 
may be communicating such ambivalences, therefore, efforts should be made 
to increase female counselor's awareness of the research in this area 
and of the effects of fear of success on achievement thinking. 

In summary, the major hypothesis of this study was confirmed: there 
were many significant differences in counselors' responses to clients which 
were a function of counselor sex, client sex, and the client behavior 
exhibited. Although more differences were found when responses were ana- 
lyzed by counselor sex than by client sex, the response patterns found 
indicated that counselors were selectively supporting and rejecting of 
specific sex-role norms. Furthermore, female counselors appeared to be 
less accepting than were male counselors of male client deviation from 
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traditional sex-role norms and more rejecting than male counselors were 
of female client compliance to traditional sex-role norms. 



APPENDIX A 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE STUDY 
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COUNSELOH UESPO^{SE.S TO TOUU BKf^AVIOH 
PATTERNS DURING INITIAL INTKUVlKWvS 



Directions 



In the following questionnaire, you will be presented with four counseling sMtuations 
that a high school counselor might typically encounter. It is assumed that counselors 
do have to develop hypotheses about clients although Ihey may not neccscarilv share 
these with the client. Initial hypotheses may chanrje rapidly as counselors <^oX more 
information, but this questionnaire will atldress itself only to those first hypoll.or.cs 
and to possible counselor responses. Because this study is primarily concerned 
with youv spontaneous initial reactions, please do the questionnaire as quickly as 
possible and do not get overly concerned about being consistent or right. Initial 
responses are recognized as primarily guesses and hunches. 

You will need about 30 minutes to complete this questionnaire— allowing alx)ut 10 
minutes for each of the four Situations. Please plan to complete the whole questionnaire 
during one time period ii possible. To each of the four Situations, you will be asked 
to make six responses. Do not leave any response category blank and follow the 
directions preceding each response category. Do not discuss the questionnaire with 
colleagues before; n^aking responses. 

Please fill in the information requested below before beginning the questionnaire, and 
upon completion of the questionnaire, mail it and the lable (optional) back in the en- 
closed self-addressed and stamped envelope. 

Once again, we thank ycu for your participation in this study. 
Indicate which responses describe you by marking them with an X, 



Age: 



Sex: 



21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 

M 
F 



41-45 
46-50 
51-55 
61-65 



Years of Counseling Kxperience: 

1-3 10-13 

4-6 14-16 

^ 7-0 17 or more 

Other relevant experience? 



Highest Degree: 

B.A. 

I\I,A. 

Specialist 

Ph. D. 



Years Teaching Kxpericncc: 

1-3 10-13 

4-jS 14-16 

7-9 17 or 

more 
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Situation T 



Ralph is seventeen years old and a junior in high school. He is active in sports 
debate, and ^vrites for the rschool nev/spapcr. I^alph is enthusiastic, attractive, and 
popular with a number of his classmates despite his tendency to bo outsp<»ken and 
sometimes critical of his friends' actions or opinions, lie bas been recommended 
for counseJinj,' because of his critical behavior in a situation involvinj^ one of his 
teachers-he suggested that the assigrnncnts given were usually worthless. Other 
teachers and an occasional student, however, have also complained Informally of 
Ralph's critical behavior, it is not, Uiey say. that he is cruel or malicious but 
rather that he sometimes chooses to be insensitive to Uie effects his comments have 
on other people. 

Ralph reluctantly consented to come for a counseling interview after a conference 
with his teacher. He docs not, however, l)elieve that his actions are inappropriate 
If there was a problem, he suggested to the teacher, it was someone else's, Ralph 
enters the counseling office and makes himself comfortable in the chair. As he 
leans back in his chair, he looks at you and makes the following comments: 

•M really don»t think that I need counseling. I hove only done and sard what 
I believe, and I think that that is a good thing to do. When I don't like 
what is happening, I usually say so, and if that bothers seme people once tn 
a while, it Is still all right with me. I don't always need other people's 
approval for v/hat I do and say." 

I. Behavior Appraisal: Which of the following statements comes closest to des- 
cribing your initial appraisal of Ralph's approach to himself and other people. 
Mark that response with an X. 

1. Ralph seems very healthy. 

2. Ralph seems basically healthy. 

3. I have no opinions about Ralph. 

4. Ralph seems a little unhealthy. 

5. Ralph seems very mdiealthy. 



n. Rationale: Briefly give your reasons for the appraisal that you made. 



Til. Rcsj[)cnsc to Client^^ in a few words, how might you reply to Ralph's state- 
ment? Civvi the exact words you might use in first addressing Ralph. 
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IV. C2iyi«cyi}JLjl?21i^i^?£^ A Vv^i of possible replies to Ualph'.s verbal 

statement follow??. U«ing tlie scale below, rate each of the responses. Yoa may 
use any letter more than once or not at all. 

A=Very annropriato— a rosoonse that you would bo likely to use 
B=Appropnate— a good rosoonse, not necessarily vour style but one which 

you see as potentially helpful 
C=Meutral--.a response about which you have no opinion- 
D=Inapnronriato— a poor response, one which is unlikely to be in the 

client's best interest 
E=Very inanoropriate— a response that you would definately never use 

1. An honest approach is rarely received Uie way it deserves to be in this 

world. 

2. Being honest is usually a very good approach. 

3. I like your desire to be honest, but don't you think it is possible to 

be honest and still be coneci-nod about how other people feel? 

4. You believe that it is really important to say ejxaetly what you think. 

and you feel a little resentful when this upsets others. 

5. Perhaps you and I could work together to help you express yourself 

honestly in ways that will make oUiers more willing to listen to you. 

6, Are you sure that the only issue involved here is honesty? 



V, Attitudes: From each of the following pairs of statements, mark with an X 
the one which most closely reflects your present attitude toward Ralph and his 
approach to himself and other people, 

1. I am concerned because Ralph doesn't seem to be sensitive to others. 

2. I am pleased because Ralph is able to function independently. 



1. 
"2. 



I am concerned becasue Ralph seems overly assertive and dominating. 
I am pleased because Ralph can express his real feelings witliout undue 
fear. 

VI. Outcome : Mark with an X the statement which most closely reflects the way 
you would complete this sentence; In my judgement: 

1, I do believe that Ralph should continue his present approaelu 

2. Probably Ralph will do ju.st fine if lie continues his present approach 

3. I really don't know if Ralph should continue or change his approach. 

4. Probably Ralph would do better to modify his approach. 

5, I really think Ralph should change his approach. 



Further comments? 
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SUuati on 1 1 

David is ;m attractive and friendly eleventh grade boy. He is a bit loiter than 
average in his academie work. Although he is not one of the sel.ool "wheels," 
he has many friends and attends most school functions. Ho shares with lus-parcnts 
the aspirations that he go to college and says tliat he likes school very much. David 
has been in your office asking for help three tiinos in the past year. The first time 
he was concenicd because he thou-ht one of liis teachers did not like him and that 
made him uncomfortable in the class. The second time he came because his girl-- 
friend had rejected him in favor of his Ixjst friend and he was concerned about how 
he shouhi act with them. Your third contact witli David was only a brief conversation 
in the hall. A teacher has assigned him a spcecJi topic about which he felt ho could 
not speak effectively and he felt the teacher should allow him an alternative topic. He 
was going to come aiid talk to you about the best way to apijroach the teacher, but he 
never came in. You later found out Uiat he gave the talk as assigned and had not dis- 
cussed his objections with the teacher.. 

David is in your office now and you have just discussed with him the results of a 
vocational interest test which is routinely administered to ;dl eleventh graders. After 
fini.shing off tliese tests together, you ask him how the rest of his life is going now. 
His reply follows: 

"Everything seems to be going very well now. My grades are good. I have lots 
of friends, and I like all my classes. About the only thing that ever bothers 
me IS thai: sometimes I feel like people take advantage of me. It seems like I 
always end up being the person who docs the jobs that are the least fun. 1 prob- 
ably worry too much about hurting other people's feelings, but I really wouldn't 
like to be like some people and just think of myself all the time and not care 
about how the other guy feels.** 

I. Behavior Appraisal: Wliich of the following statements comes closest to des- 
cribing your initial view of David's approach to himself and to others? Mark that 
response with an X. 

1. David seems very healthy. 

2. David seems basically healthy. 

3. I have no opinions about David. 

4. David seems a little unhealthy. 

5. David seems very unhealthy. 



II. 



Rationale: Briefly give your reasons for the appraisal that you made. 



HI. Rcgpojise to Client: In a f^v words, how might you reply to David's statement? 
Give the exact woixls you might use in first addressing David. 
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IV. Coiinnohn g Ucsp onscs to CI i out; A UvA of po8^5iUc replies to David^y verbal 
statement follows. Using the scale Ix^low. rale each of the r«».sponscs. You may 
use any letter more than once or not at all. 

A==Vcry Appropriate— a rcsnonso that you would bo likely to use 
B=Appropriate~-a oood response, not necessarily your style but one 

v/hich you see as potentially helpful 
C=Meutral--a resncnse about vrhich you have no oninion 
D=InanDronriato--a ooor response, one v/lvich is unlikely to be in the 

client's best interest 
E--Very inappropriate--a response that you would definitely never use 

1- I" l'»^s real world, it can often be very difficult to be the kind of person 

who really cares about others. 
2. I can respect your concern for others. 

3. I can appreciate your feelinf^s, but do you think that it might be possible 

to show concern for otliers and .still not let them lake advantage of you? 

4. You Jikc the face that you caii be concenied for (;thers, but you feel con- 
fused and dissappointed when they don't show a similar conceni for you. 

5. Perhaps you and I could work together on this problem and lielp you find 

a way to conduct yourself so that this doesn't happen when you face these 
situations in the future. 

6. Perhaps there is something you do which allows others to take advantage 

of you? 

V. Attitudes: From each of the following pairs of i5tatcments, Mark with an X the 
one which most closely reflects your present attitude toward David and his approach 
to himself and other people. 

». 

1- I concerned because David is so dependent upon the opinions of others, 

2. I am pleased because David is sensitive to the feelings and opinions of others. 

^- I concerned because David does not seem to be able to assert himself more- 

2. I am pleased because David does not want to dominate and control others. 



VI. Outcome : Mark with an X the statement which most closely reflects the way 

you would complete this sentence: In my judgement: 

^- I believe that David should continue his present approach. 

2. Probably David will do just fine if he continues hie present approach. 

3- ^ really don't loiow if David should continue or change his ai)proach. 

'i- Probably David would do better to modify his approach, 

5. I really think David should change his approach. 



Farther comments? 
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.Situation HI 

Julie is sixteen tmd in the eleventh gracle. Slie is an averafce. midfUe-cInns ^irl 
who works exeeptionally hard at everything she undertakes and who acJnovo.s aea- 
demieally above what her test scores would prediet. In addition to sjxjndir.j; mueh 
time in the library, she is aetivc in two eomix?-iitive reports, a member of the debate 
ehib. ami a representative on the stu(!ent ccuneil. She sharers her parents' high 
aspirations for her future and orgcmixcs her time and ener«;y to fuKill those expee- 
tatioiis. Iler suceesses seem to indieate that she is very capable. 

Thouijh you really do not know' Julio, you have often heard teachers refer to her 
as dedicated or competent. You have occasioually observed her in the luillr, rushing 
from one activity to another or in the library V017 intent upon v.hatevcr she v/as 
doing. Today she comes into the counseling office and explains that one 01 her 
teachers insisted that she make an nM)Ointmcnt to see you because she had turned 
several assignments in late. You tell her tliat you are available now if she v/ants 
to talk and she sits dowTi and gives the following explanation: 

"J guess I just try to do too much and somctintes everything catches up with me 
at once. Some people seem to think that I try to do too n:uch or v:ork too hard, 
and soQctimes I really do begin to wonder if 1 do. I knew that I work a lot 
harder than most of the other kids, but it really does make me feci good v;hen 
I find that I can do something that I really v/asn't sure I could do. It makes 
me feel conf ident— like I am reel ly some kind of big deal. Sometimes I woeld 
like just to relax, but I guess I just am the kind of person who can't be sat- 
isfied that way." 

I. Behavio r Appraisal : Which of tliC following statements comes closest to des- 
cribing your initial appraisal of Julie's approach to undertaking and accomplishing 
tasks. Mark that response with an X. 

1. Julie seems very healthy. 

2. Julie seems basically- healthy. 

3. I have no opinions about Julie. 

4. Julie seems a little unhealtliy. 

5. Julie seems very unhealthy. 

II. Rationale: Briefly give your reasons for the appraisal that you made. 



III. Resix)nsc to Client : In a few words, how might you reply to Julie's statement? 
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IV. Coiinscljni: Hosponscs to CH ciit; A list of i)ossihIo replies to Julio's verbal 
statement follows, Usinj^ the .';calc* below, rat«5 each of the rosrxjnses. You may 
use any letter more than once or not at all. 

A=Very appropriate— a response that you would bo likely to use 
B=ApDropriatc— a qood renponso, not necessarily your style but cr.c which 

you see as Potentially helpful 
C=Neutral— a response about which you ^lavo no ooinion 
O=lnannronriate--a ooor response, one which is unlikely to be in the 

client's best interests 
E=Very inaDoropriate— a response that you would definitely never use 

1. Not many people ean do as much as you, but then few have experienced 

the real rewaixls that you have. 

2. To be able to do so^ncthin;; well rnakcs most people feel good. 

^3. To enjoy work is good, but don't you think that you could accomplish 

a lot of things and still find seme time to rest and relax? 
4. Although you sometimes wonder if you work too hard, you really feel 

that for you it is all worth while. 
5. Perhaps you and I should take a good look at what you ra-e dcin^ and 

see if we can't find a way for you to do what yoa want to do and still 

find some time to relax. 
^- Could there be any other reasons why you push yourself so hard? 



V. Attitudes: From each of t!ie following pairs of .'Statements, mark v/iUi an X 
Uie one which most closely reflects your present attitude toward Julie and her 
approach to tasks. 

^ concerned because Julie's self-image seems so dependent on 

achievement. 

I am pleased because Julie is getting real enjoyment from what she 

can do. 

^- ^ am concerned because Julie seems to be driving herself so hanl. 

2. I am pleased because Julie is fully using her poteiitial. 



YL Outcome: Mark with an X the statement which most closely reflects the way 

you would complete this sentence: In my judgement: 

^- 1 do believe that Julie should continue her present approach. 

2, Probably Julie will do just fine if she continues her present approach. 

3. I really don't know if Julie should continue or change her approach. 

4- Probably Julie would do better to modify her approach. 

5. I really think Julie should change her approach. 



Further comments? 
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Situation IV 



Ann i:; siNtccn years old and a junior in hij^li school. .Slio is attractive and quite 
popular with other students. 5i3ie attends sehool funetioius rt^/^ilarly and appears to 
be rather satiJificd v/fth mostcif lier academic chisses. Ann has never ri)U{;ht any 
kind of help from a couns(rlor nnd is only in the eounsclin:; office today at your 
su|;gestion. Durin*j aix nnalysi:; of school records, Ann war, one of several students 
identified as an undcrachicvt r. Follow- up intervicv/s with the teaclu:i-s of these 
students supplied tlic follouinji inTormiition ahouL Ann. Teachers described Ann as 
havinjj ability but simply not using it. They said that Ann would show rare spurts 
of interest in a topic but never sustained the effort necessary to produce any quality 
academic v.ork. Ann's style war, dcserilxjd as doing just enough to get by and no more 

After explaining to Ann the pi-ocess and tlio rationale behind the record analysis 
which resulted in your invitation to her, you ask her if she believes that she is 
presently not using the school's resources to explore her potential. Slie agrees 
that she is not using tlie school. You tell iior that you would very much like to 
know her reasons so that the school might be able to serve her better. This is 
her response: 

••I guess I just not all that Interested in developing my abilities. I do 
not see much pay-off in that and I don't like competition and I don't l**:e 
being evaluated by others. 1 wouldn't (jet any big thrtil out of gett.in<, all 
A's or stuff like that. It just isn't v/orth the effort. It's really nice of 
you and the other people here to be so concerned, but I guess I 'n satisfied 
doing what I'm doing." 

I. Behavior Appraisal: WTiieh of the following statements comes closest to des- 
cribing your initial appraisal of Ann's approach to undertaking and aecomplishing 
tasks. Mark that response v/lth an X. 

1. Ann seems veiy healthy. 

2. Ann seems basically healthy. 

, 3. I have no opinions about Ann. 

4. Ann seems a little unhealihy. 

5. Ann seems very unhealthy. 

IT. Rationale: Briefly give your reasons for the appraisal that you made. 



ITT. Re sponse to Client : In a few words, how might you reply to Ami's statement? 
Give the exact words you might usc in first addressing Ann. 
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IV. Coungo!ing Ucspon5;c<^ to Client; A list of po5:::il)!c replies to Ann*s verbal 
stateinonl follow;;. Usinj; the Uatinf/ L^eule below, rale eaeli of the responses. 
You may use any letter more than once or not at all. 

A-Very aoorooriate— a response that you would be likely to use 
B-Apnronriate— a good resoonso, not necessarily your style but one 

which you see as potentially helpful 
C-fleutral— a resnonr.e about which you have no opinion 
O-Inapnropriato— a ooor response, one v/hich is unlikely to be in the 

client's best interests 
E-Very inappropriate— a response that you would definitely never use 

1- I can appreciate your point of view. I fjuess your cxpericnecs must 

have proved to be pretty uiiinspirinf; ?n the past. 

2. Evaluation and eompetition turn a lot of people off. 

3. I ean understand some of your objeetions, but realistieally won't you 

want to find some way to develop and use your abilities? 

4. You feel that getting more involved in seliool includes so many things 

tliat you do not want to be a part of, that you are really pretty disin- 
terested in trying any harder. 

5. Surely with your potential it would be i>ossible for us to work together 

to find somethinj? that would be exeiting for you. 

^- Could there be any other reasons why you are so disinterested in 

developing your abilities?" 

V. Attitude s: From caeh of the following pairs of statements, mark with an X 
the one whieh most elosely reflects your present attitude toward Ann and her 
approaeh to tasks. 

1- I am eoneemed beeause Ann doesn't seem to get pleasure from 

aehievenient. 

2- I pleased because Ann's self image does not depend on aehievcment 

alone. 

1- I am eoneemed because Ann is so comfortable doing only what is easy 

for her. 

2. I am pleased because Ann docs v/hat is nccessaiy and feels happy with 

herself. 

VI. Outcome: Mark with an X the statcmcr.t which most closely reflects the way 
you would complete this sentence: In my judgement: 

I believe that Ann should continue her present approach. 

2. Probably Ann will do just fine if she continues her present approach. 

3- I really don't know if Ann should continue or change her approach. 

4. Probably Ann would do better to modify her approach. 

5. I really think Ann should change her approaeh. 



Further comments? 



ERLC 
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COUNSELOR RESPOiNSKS TO FOUR BKHAVIOR 
PATTERNS DURING INITIAIi INTERVIEWS 



Directions 



In the following questionnaire, you v/ill be prcHcntc-d with four eounceiln^ situations 
that a high ychool counselor mij^ht typically encounter. It Is assumed that counselors 
do have to develop hypothenco about clients although they may not necessarily share 
these with the client. Initial hypotheses may change rapidly as counselors get more 
information, but this questionnaire will address itself only to those first hypotheses 
and to possible counselor responses. Because this stady is primarily concerned 
witli your spontaneous initial reactions, please do the questionnaire on quickly as 
possible and do not get overly concerned about being consistent or right. Initial 
responses are recognized as primarily guesses and hunches. 

You will need about 30 minutes to complete this qucstioimaire--allo\ving alxjut 10 
minutes for each of the four Situations. Please plan to complete the whole quorftionnaive 
during one time period if possible. To each of the four Situations, you will be asked 
to make six responses. Do not leave any response category blank and follow the 
directions preceding each response catcgoiy. Do not discuss the questionnaire with 
colleagues before making responses. 

Please fill in the information requested below before beginning the questionnaire, and 
upon completion of the questionnaire, mail it and the label (optional) back in the en-- 
closed self-addressed and stamped envelope. 

Once again, we thank you for your participation in thti study. 
Indicate which responses describe you by marking them with an X. 



Age: 



Sex: 



21-25 
26-30 
31-35 
36-40 

M 
F 



41-45 
46-50 
51-55 
61-65 



Years of Counseling Experience: 

1-3 10-13 

4-6 14-16 

7-9 17 or more 

Other relevant experience? 



Highest Degree: 

B. A. 

M. A. 

Specialist 

Ph.D. 



Years Teaching Experience: 

1-3 10-13 

4-6 14-16 

7-9 17 or 

more 
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Situation I 



Diane Is seventeen years old and a juuior in high school. She is aetive in sports, 
debate, and writef; for tlie sciiool newspaper. Diane is enthusiastic, attractive, and 
popular witli a number of her chtosmates d(i.spite her tendency to be outt5ix>kcn*ana 
sometimes critical of her friends* actions or opinions. «}ie has been recommended 
for counseling because of her critical behavioV in a situation involving one of her 
teacliers— she suijgestcd th?.t the assignments given were usually worthless. Other 
teachers and an occasional student, hov;evor. have also complained informally of 
Diane's critical behavior. It is not, they say, that she is cruel or malicious but 
ratlier that she sometimes ciiooses to be insensitive to the effects her comments 
have on other people. 

Diane reluctantly consented to come for a counseling interview after a eonferenee 
with her teacher, Slie does not, however, believe that her actions arc inappropriate. 
If there was a problem, she suggested to the teacher, it was someone else's. Diane 
enters the counseling office and makes herself comfortable in the chair. As she 
leans back in her chair, she looks at you and makes the following comments: 

••I really don't think that I need counseling. I have only done and said what 
I believe, and I think that that is a good thing to do. When I don*t like 
what is happening, I usually say so, and if that bothers some people once in 
a v/hile, it is still all right with me. I don't always need other people^s 
approval for what I do and say.'* 

I. Bghavior Apprajsah Which of the following statements comes closest to des- 
cribing your initial appraisal of Diane's approach to herself, and other people? 
Mark that response with an X. 

1. Diane seems very healtl^y. 

2. Diane seems basically healthy. 

3. I have no opinions about Diane. 

4. Diazie seems a little unhealthy. 

5. Diane seems very unhealthy. 

IL Rationale: Briefly give your reasons for the appraisal that you made. 



in. Response to Clicntj^ In a few words, how might you reply to Diane's state- 
ment? Give the exact words you mif^ht use in first addressing Diane. 



\ 
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IV. Counscling^I^^^ A list of possible r^olies to Diane's verbal 
statement follows. Using the scale below, rate each of the responses. You may use 
any letter more than once or not at all. 

A=Very appropriat.e--a response that you would be likely to use 
B=ApDrop)-iate--a nood rcsoonse, not necessarily your style but one which 

you see as potentially holnful 
C=Netitral--a resDonse about which you hnve no oDinion 
D=Inappropriate— a poor response, one which is unlikely to be in the 

client*s best interest 
E=Very inappropriate— a response that you would definately never use 

1. An honest approacli is rarely received the way it deserves to be in this 

world. 

2. Being honest is usually a very good approach, 

3. I like your desire to be honest, but don't you think it is possible to be 

honest and still be coneemed about how otiier people feel? 

4. You believe that it is really important to say exactly what you think, 

and you feel a little resentful when this upsets others. 

5. Perhaps you and I could work together to help you cxpres:> yourself 

honestly in v/ays that will make .-others more willin^j to listen to you. 

6. Are you sure that the only issue involved here is honesty? 

V. Attitudes: From each of the followin^r pairs of statements, mark with a»i X the 
one which most closely reflects your present attitude toward Piane and her approach 
to herself and other people. 

1. I am concerned because Diane doesn't seem to be sensitive to others. 

2. I am pleased because Diane is able to function independently. 



1. 
'2. 



I am concenied because Diane seems overly assertive and dominating. 
I am ple:^sed because Diane can express her real feelings without undue 
fear. 

VT. Outeomes; Mark with aii X the statement v/hieh most closely reflects the way 
you would complete this sentence: In my judgement: 

1. I do believe that Diane should continue her present n.:)proach. 

2. Probably Diane will do just fine if she continues her present approach. 

3. I really don=l Ktiow if Diane should continue or change her approach. 

4. Probably Diane would do better to modify her approach. 

I really think Diane should change her approach. 



Further comments? 



ERLC 
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Situation II 



Jenny is an attractive and friendly eleventh gratle ^irL Slio is a bit better tlian 
average in her aeademie work. Although she is not one of the nchool "wheels." 
she ha*i many friends and attendo mo8t sehool funetions. She sharoo witli her i)arents 
the aspirations that nho go to colleKe and says that ol;e likes scliool very mneh, Jenny 
has been in your offiee asking for help three times in the past year, n^e first time 
she was eoneerned beeause she thought one of her teaehers did nc like her and that 
made her uneomfortable in the elass. The seeond time che eame Decanse her boy- 
friend had rejeeted her in favor of her host friend and she was coneemod al)out how 
she should aet v/ith thenu Your thixxl eonlaet v/ith Jenny was only a brief conversation 
in the hall. A teaclicr had assigned hor a speech topic about v/hich she felt she could 
not speak effectively and she felt the teacher should allow her an alterative topic. Slie 
was going to come and talk to yon about the best v;ay to approach the teacher, but she 
never came in. You later found out that she gave the talk as assigned and had not dis- 
cussed her objections with the teacher. 

Jenny is in your office now and you have just discussed with her the results of a voca- 
tional interest test v/hich is routhiely administered to all eleventh graders. After 
finishing off Uiese tests together, you ask her how tlie rest of hor life is going now. 
Her reply follows : 

'^Everything seems to be going very well now. My grades are good, I have lots 
of friends, and I like all my classes. About the only thing chat ever bothers 
me Is that sometimes I feel like people take advantage of me. It seems like I 
always end up being the person who does the jobs that are the least fun. 1 prob- 
ably worry too much about hurting other people's feelings, but I really wouldn't 
like to be like some people and just think of myself all the time and not care 
about how the other guy feels.'* 

Dchavior Appraisal: Which of tlie following statements comes closest to des- 
cribing your initial view of Jenny's approach to herself and to others? Mark that 
response with an X. 

1. Jenny seems very healthy. 

2. Jenny seems basically healthy. 

3. I have no opinions about Jenny 

4. Jenny seems a little unhealthy. 

5. Jenny seems very unhealthy. 

II. Rationale ; Briefly give your reasons for the appraisal that you made. 



IIL Response to Client; In '-w words, how might you reply to Jenny's statement? 
Give the exact words you might use in first addressing Jenny, 
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IV, CounscHnj^J^l^^ A list of possible replies to Jenny's verbal 
statement follows. UrAw^ tho' scale 'below, rate each of the responses. Yon may 
use any letter more than onee or not at all. 

A=Very ?ionropnato--a response that you would be likely to usa 
B=Apprif.riate— a oood response, not necessarily your style but one 

which you see as potentially helpful 
C=Moutral""a response about which you have no opinion 
D-Inappropriate— a poor response, one which Is unlikely to be in the 

client's best interest 
E^Very inappropriate— a response that you \;Guld definitely never use 

1. la this real world, it can often be veiy difficult to be the kind of person 

who really cares about others. 
2. I respect your cbneem for Others. 

^' ^ appreciate your feelings, but do you think that it might be possible 

to show concern for others and still not let them take advantage of you? 

4. You like the fact that you can be concerned for others, but you feel eon- 
fused and dissappointed when they don't show a similar concern for you. 

5. Perhaps you and I could work togeihcr on this problem and help you find a 

way to eonducl yourself so that this docsn»t happen when you face those sit- 
uations in the future. 

6. Perhaps there is something you do which allows others to take advantage 

of you? ^ 

V. Attitudes ; From each of the following pairs of statements, mark with an X tiie 
one which most closely reflects* your pi-escnt attitude toward Jcmiy and her approach 
to herself and other people. 

1. I am concerned because Jenny is so dependent upon the opinions of others. 

2. I am pleased because Jenny is sensitive to the feelings and opinions of oUiers. 

1. I am concerned because Jenny docs not seem to be able to assert herself more. 

2. I am pleased because Jennv docs not want to dominate and control others. 



VI. Outcome: Mark with an X the statement which most closely reflects the way 
you would complete this sentence: In my judgement: 

1. I do believe that Jenny should continue her present approach. 

2. Probably Jenny will do just fine if she conthiucs her present approach. 

^3. I really don»t know if Jenjiy should continue or change her approach. 

4- Probably Jenny would do better to modify her approach. 

^ really think Jenny should change her approach. 



Further comments? 
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Situation ITI 



GcorRC is sixtoon and In the eleventh grade. He is aw average, middle -ohiss boy 
who works exceptionally hard at ever>thinic he undertuke.s and wlio aehiov<»s aca- 
dcmieally above what his test scores would prediet. In addition to spondintj mueh 
time in the library, he is active in two competitive sports, a member of the debate 
club, and a representative on Ih*^- student conueil. He shares his parents* high 
aspirations for his future and organizes his time and energy to fulfill those expec- 
tations. Ilis successes secrn to indicate that he is veiy capable. 

lliouKh you really do not know CTCorge, you liave often hoard teachers refer to him 
as dedicated or competent. You have occasionally observed him in the halls rushing 
from one activity to another or in the librai-y very intent whatever he was 
doing. Today he comes into the counseling office and explains that one of his 
teachers insisted that he make an appointment to sec you because he had turned 
several assignments in late. You tell him that you are a\ailable now if he wants 
to talk and he sits down and gives the following explanation: 

"I guess I just try to do too much and sometimes everything catches up with mc 
at once. Some people seem to think that I try to do too much or work too hard, 
and sometimes I really do begin to wonder if I do. I know that i work a lot 
harder than most of the other kids, but it really does make me feel good when 
I find that I can do something that I really wasn't sure I could do. It makes 
me feel confident—like I am really so.ne kind of big deal. Sometimes I would 
like just to relax, but I guess I just am the kind of person who can't be sat- 
isfied that way.** 

I. Behavior Appraisal: Which of the following statements comes closest to des- 
cribing your initial appraisal of Ccorge^s approach to undertaking and accompUshing 
tasks. Mark that response with an X. 

1. George seems very healthy. 

2. George seems basically healthy. 

3. I have no opinions about George. 

4. George seems a little unhealthy. 

5. George seems very unhealthy. 

II. Rationale; Briefly give your reasons for the appraisal that you made. 



III. Response to Client: In a few words, how might you reply to George's state- 
ment? Give tlie exact words yea might use in first addressing George. ' 



/ 
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IV. Clounso[m^ Jtcf^ns A list of possible replies to CIcorjic'.s verbal 

Platcm'ut f'jllows. Usint^ the scale below, rrte each of the res|x>nse.s. You may 
use any letter more thau onee or not at all. 

/\=Very appropriate— a response that you would he likely to use 
B= Aporopriate— a qood response, not necessarily your style but 

one v/hich you see as potentially helpful 
C=Neutral— a response about which you have no opinion 
O=lnappropriate— a poor response, one which is unlikely to be 

in the client*s best interests 
E=:Very inappropriate— a response that you would definitely never use 

1. Not many people can do as much as you, Ijut then fev/ have experienced 

the real rewards that you h.ive. 

2. To be able to do .somcthincj v/cll makes most people feel f^ood. 

3. To enjoy work is jjood, but don't you think that you could accomplish 

a lot of things and still find some time to rest and relax? 
4. Although you sometimes wonder if you work too hard, you really feel 

that for you it i.s all worth v/hile. 
5. Perhaps you and I should take a jjood look at what you are do'nxQ and 

see if we can't find a way for you to do what you want to do and .still 

find some time to relax. 
6. Could there be any other reasons why you push yourself so hard? 



V. Attitudes; From each of tlie following pairs of statements, mark with an X 
the one which mosl closely reflects your present attitude toward George and his 
approach to tasSks. 

1. I am concerned because George's self-image seems so dependent on 

achievement. 

2. I am pleased because George is getting real enjoyment from what he 

can do. 

. 1. I am concerned because George seems to be driving himself so hanl. 

2. I am pleased because Geo/;^c Is fully using his potential. 

VI. Outcome : Mark with an X the statement which most closely reflects the way 
you would complete this sentence: In my judgcmejit: 

1. I do believe that George should continue his present approach. 

2. Probably George will do just fine if he continues his present approach. 

3. I really don't know if George should continue or change his approach. 

4. Probably George would do better to modify his approach. 

5. I really think George should change his approach. 



Further comments? _^ 





ERIC 
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_Situation IV 



Tom is sixteen years old and a junior in hij-h cehool. He is attractive and quite 
popular with other students. He attends school functions vo-ularly and appears to 
be rather satisfied with ino:;c of his academic clashes. Tom has never sought any 
kind of help from a counselor and ;s only in the counseling office today at your 
sujjgcstion. During an analysis of school records, Tom was one of several students 
Identified as an undcrachi^vcr. Follow-up intenlews with the teachons of theoe 
students supplied tlie following information a? , it Tom. Teachers described Tom as 
having ability but j;imply not using It. They said that Tom would show rare spurU^ 
of interest In a topic but never sustained the eff(,rt necessary to produce any quality 
academic work. Tom's style was described as doing iust enough to get by and no more. 

After explaining to Tom the process and the rationale behind the record analysis 
which resulted in your invitation to him, you ask him if he believes that he presently 
Is not using the schoors resources to explore his potenlla*. He agrees that he is 
not using the sehooPs resources. You tell him that you would very much Hke to 
know his reasons so that the school might be able to serve him better. This l.s 
his response: 

guess I am just not all that Interested in developing my abilities. I do 
not see much pay-off in that and I don't like canpetition and I don't like 
being evaluated by others. I v/ouldn*t get any tig thrill out of getting all 
A's or stuff like that. It just isn't worth the effort. It's really nice of 
you and the other people here to be so concerned, but I guess I'm satisfied 
doing what I 'm doing." 

I. Behavior Appraisal; mich of the following statements comes closest to des- 
cribing your Initial appraisal of Tom's approach to undertaldng and accompllsWrg 
tasks. Mark that response with an X, 

1. Tom seems very healthy. 

2. Tom seems basically healt}^. 

3. I have no opinions about Tom. 

4. Tom seems a little unhealthy. 

5. Tom seems very unlicalthy. 

n. Rationale: Briefly give your reasons for the appraisal that you made. 



in. Response to Client; In a few words, how might you reply to Tom's statement? 
Give the exact woitis you miglvt . ze In first addressing Tom. 
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IV. Coujifujjng Response to Client: A list of possible replies to Tom's verbal 
statement follows. U.sinj,' the ratiitjj sealc below, rate each of tlie res|K)nsc3. 
You may use any letter more than onee or not at all. 

A=yery appropriate — a response that you v.'Ould be likely to use 
B=Appropr iate--a good response, not necessarily your style but one 

which you see as potentially helpful 
C=Neutral--a response about v;hich you have no opinion 
D=lnappropriate--a poor response, one which is unlikely to be in the 

client's best interests 
E=Very inappropriate--a response that you would definitely never use 

1- I can appreciate your point of view. I guess your experiences must 

have proved to be pretty nnlhspiring in the past, 

2. Evaluation and competition- turn a lot of people off. 

^* I can understand some of your objections, but realistically won't you 

want to fi?'.d some way to develop and use your abilities? 

You feel that getting more involved in school includes so many things 

that you do not want to be a part of , that you are really pretty dis- 
interested in trying any hai*der. 

5. Surely with your potential it would be possible for us to work together 

to find something tliat would be exciting for you. 

^- Could there by any other reasons why you are so disinterested in devel- 
oping your abilities? 

V. Attitudes; From each of the following pairs of statements, mark v/ith an X 
the one which most closely reflects your present attitude- toward Tom and his 
approach to tasks. 

. 1- I ani concemed because Tom doesn't seem to get pleasure from 

achievement. 

2- I ^ni pleased because Tom's self image does not depend on achievement 

alone. 

1- I concemed beeause Tom is so comfortable doing only what is easy 

for him. 

2. I am pleased because Tom docs what is necessaxy and feels happy with 

himself. 

VI. Outcome; Mark with an X the statement which most closely reflects the way 
you would complete this sentence; In my judgement; 

1- 1 do believe that Tom should continue his present approach. 

2. Probably Tom will do just fine if he continues his present approach. 

^- I really don*t kniow if Tom should continue or change his approach. 

4. Probably Tom would do better to modify his approach. 

5. I really think Tom should change his approach. 



Further Comments? 



APPENDIX B 



LETTERS SENT TO C0U14SEL0KS TO ELICIT PARTICIPATION 
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COUNSELING AND PK2U;0N'NET. SKRVICKS INrOKMATION CKNTKR 



rut UNlVf.USlTY OF MICHIGAN 



Ann A/bOf, M*<f,ix^tt 



Dear High School Counselor: 

The University of Michi|;an Center for Counseling and Personnel Services is 
undertaking a study of the attitudes and response preferences of school 
counselors. We want to know how counselors — those who must daily deal 
with many students and who are in direct contact with tiio variety and 
intensity of adolescent behavior— would describe and prefer to respond to 
four different patterns of adolescent behavior. This part of the study is 
concemetl only with the initial stage of the counseling interview and sel- 
ected counselors are being asked to cooperate by filling out the enclosed 
questionnaire. 

Your name has been identified through a random sampling procedure. Using 
the Michigan State Department of Education's listing of school counselors, one 
counselor in each Iiigh school was selected at raatdom to participate in this 
study. Once that selection is made, it becomes ab.solutcly essential to the 
success of the study that those persons selected participate. Your support 
and cooperation is most sincerely requested. Your anonymity and that of your 
school is fully guaranteed. Upon the return of your completed questionnaire, 
your name and that of the school will be taken from the sample list 

If, however, you would like to receive a summary of the findings from the 
study being pursued here, we will be most happy to send you one free, as 
soon as the data has been analyzed. Please put youi name and the address 
to which you wish the summary sent on the blank lable which is enclosed 
and return it with your completed questionnaire. A stamped, jelf-addrosscd 
envelope has been included for your convenience. 

We hope t^iat you will be able to enjoy the time you spend completing this 
questionnaire and that you will find the summary— should you decide you 
want one—both interesting and useful. We tlumk you in advance for your 
consideration and help. 

Yours truly, 




Director and Professor of Kducation 



GRW/bga 



Enclosure 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



School of Education 
Ann Ardor. MiciitCAN 46t04 



CENTER FOR COUMSKLLXG AllO PEKSONNKL SERVICES 



March 15, 1D72 



Dear High School Counselor: 

We have still not received from you the questionnaire- -Counselor Responses 
to Four Behavior Patterns During Initial Interviews. We hope the reason is that 
you have planned to fill it out but have not yet found the time. Since it ic essential 
that the viev/s of all couuGelors in the sample be represented, we have taken the 
liberty of ineluding a second questionnaire and self-addressed stamped envelope 
just in ease you have niisplaeed or forgotten about the original. Research meth- 
odology precludes our selecting any other counselor in your place, so you can 
understand how important it is to us that v.e hear from you. Won't you please 
take time scon to fill out and return the questionnaire to us. 

If you have not yet filled out the questionnaire because of some objection to 
either its format or content, please feel free to describe these on a separate 
sheet of paper and attach it to the completed questionnaire. Although v/e are well 
aware of the limitations of the research being conduelecl here, aiiy additional 
feedback on the questionnaire itself is appreciated and will be considered in the 
analysis of the data for this study. 

Wc do, of course, want to share with you the information we collect; therefore, 
if you want to fill out the optional label which is included, we will send a summary 
of the findings to you as soon as the study is complfjted. The label is not used for 
identification purposes. All information and responses are completely confidential. 
Although your name and that of the school is coded, this code is used only to allow 
us to follow-up questionnaires v/hich are not returned. Once your questionnaire is 
returned, labels and codes are immediately separated from any information about 
you or your responses. 

We hope that j'ou will send us your completed questionnaire soon. A very 
careful and complete analysis of each questionnaire is planned, and we tliink you 
will find the results useful aiid interesting. Because we hope to complete the data 
collection as soon as possible, a prompt response from you would be most sincerely 
appreciated. Thank you again for your cooperation, support, mid time I 



Yours truly. 




Marlene B. Pringle 
Assistant Director 
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